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Editor’s Notes 



Conumimiy colleges arc Ik iny 'vshapcO In a varicly ol aocial, economic, and 
political forces that are creating new forms ol cooperation and collective action 
among all types organizations. in the corporate realm, business ! 11 : 11 s have dra- 
matically changed Irom the nineteenth-century image ol the autonomous, 
citadel-like organization. We now find many different organizational forms, espe- 
cially ones involving long-term relationships with both suppliers and customers, 
lo stuicture then dealings with one another, business lirms are increasingly mov- 
ing away from traditional, highly specific arms length contracts toward much 
looser and open-ended comraclual arrangements. These new business relation- 
ships range horn informal links to arrangements so intricate that they begin to 
blur the boundaries between firms business analysts have identified a variety ol 
new relationships, including joint ventures and consortia (Mann and Smiley. 
I L )BT Hanigan, I strategic alliances (tionics-C'assercs. IS)0(S\ relational 
a ntraclmg (tioldberg, l dBOT global coalitions (Porter and bullcr. IdSCA. net- 
vvorks (Powell. I'-WBh and cocvolution and business ecosystems (Moore, Iddp). 

The political realm has seen dramatic change as well The United States, 
(neat Britain, and a number of European countries have shilled away from the 
interventionist national governments ol the posl-World War II era. T his reduc- 
tion in the role ol the letleral government is devolving Responsibility lo stales 
and locales, accelerating the importance ol local and regional alliances in pro- 
moting economic development. The vitality ol communities increasingly 
depends on the capacity ol local governments, businesses, and civic organiza- 
tions to reach across traditional boundaries to leverage resources and maxi- 
mize comparative advantage (Saxenian, ldd-4; Cast ells. Wd6). 

In the nonprofit world, we see the lormuion of a variety ol service net- 
works to address the challenges facing U.S. communities, and many organiza- 
tions and agencies are developing new wav s to coordinate and supply services. 
These include community-based consortia, public private partnerships, ior- 
prufii joint ventures, and public- public coot ralivc efforts (Alter and I iage. 
Nd}; Bailey and Konev. lddT; Harvey. Ids) 3; Sainle. IddT; Wallis. ldd-0 

In each case, organizations develop collaborative relationships because 
they see the benefits of working together, t hese airangemeuts add value to 
both loi-profu and nonprofit operations and are increasingly critical to fulhil- 
mg core missions. Collaboration permits organizations to level gc scarce 
resources, reduce costs. link complementaiy competencies, and increase speed 
and flexibility. 

Comnmnitv colleges are also beginning to be shaped by t his new organi- 
zational (lend. Ol tow sc coiiumuiiiy colleges hav e long been involved with 
other institutions in their communities. 1 he> have sought out relationships 
with local sehot I distru is. business firms, social agencies, and community 

.. |l.Nfi l**\ <*•- A'M. M|> ( ’• * | » ix . \ S 1\ I .ill * Jo .(\ I rvs I'lthU htr, I 
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organizations as well as with other educational institutions. These relationships 
have fostered efforts st'eh as customized job training, tecli-prcp courses, and 
transfer articulation agreements and also a variety of community service offer- 
ings. However, today we find many of our colleges involved in new and deeper 
forms of collaboration. 

This volume offers a variety of examples ol long-term, sophisticated, and 
influential collaborative efforts. Each began with external funding. However, 
in each case the institutional partners lound ways to leverage their grant sup- 
port to build durable, self-sustaining collaborative relationships. Consequently 
they can serve as useful models, even to institutions planning to draw on their 
own resources to launch collaborative efforts. Several of the chapter authors 
are pan of the Ford Foundations Urban Partnership Program, a sixteen-city 
collaborative educational reform effort to increase the number of underserved 
urban students receiving the baccalaureate degree. The other collahoratives 
described in this volume have received a mix of public and pnvaie support. 

The new inter 'institutional relationships are guided by a sense that central 
elements of the community college mission cannot be realized without sus- 
tained collaboration, f or example, many community colleges are engaged m 
collaborative efforts to develop more effective ways to promote access and 
improve student achievement at every point along the educational pipeline. 

Lindsay Wright and Rona Mkldlcbcrg, in Chapter One. and Janet Lieher- 
man. in Chaplet Two. discuss the critical role community colleges can play as 
a nexus between high schools and four-year institutions. As Michael Gillespie 
demonstrates in Chapter Three, access and educational opportunity lor at-risk 
students can he promoted in powerful ways through the development of 
neighborhood -based collaborations. Such collaborations recognize and build 
on the interdependencies that exist among community colleges and high 
schools, feeder middle and elementary schools, neighborhood social and 
health agencies, other community-based organizations, and parents. Hector 
Garza and Ronald Filer, in Chapter Four, shift the focus Irom urban to rural 
areas, describing the role of rural community colleges in building collabom- 
lives to promote economic development. These authors emphasize that in dis- 
tressed rural communities, the most important role that e immunity colleges 
can play is to foster relationships among local institutions in ways that link 
educational access and economic development. 

As the contributors to this volume continually emphasize, collaboration 
mu- be understood both as a distinctive process and as a particular type of 
interurganizationa! structure. It differs most strikingly from other relationships, 
such as joint ventures, in its capacity to transform the participating organiza- 
tions. Unlike more limited forms of cooperation, collaboration can deeply 
affect the internal structure, management style, identity, and mission of par- 
ticipating institutions as they learn to coordinate their collective resources. 

Thus the process of collaboration poses special challenges and offers 
new opportunities that must he identified and carefully managed. Sara 
Lundquist and John Nixon, in Chapter Five, explore the new pm mcrsfii/) pm - 
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ttdigm and iis implications lor planning and management. Carolyn Williams, 
in Chapter Six. discusses ways of integrating collaboration into the leader- 
ship role of the community college president. Barbara Sehaicr-Pelcg and 
Richard Donovan, in Chapter Seven, describe the role ol a managing partner 
in promoting foundation-lunded collaborations and emphasize the vital role 
community colleges can play in promoting itm iorganizational relationships. 
L. Steven Zvvcrling complements ihts analysis by oflering a landers per- 
spective on collahoratives in Chaptei bight, hi c hapter Nine. Laura Rendon, 
Wendy Cans, and Mislalene Calleroz discuss the essential role of assessment 
in advancing collaboration. They provide a detailed picture of the many 
issues that must be addressed by the various institutional stakeholders so 
that assessment can guide decision making and program develoj mem. 
Pinally. in Chapter Ten, Erika Yamasaki describes a number ol resources that 
those undertaking collaborative partnerships may find useful. 

In sum, this volume explores the challenges and opportunities that col- 
laboration presents for community colleges. Because we ate just beginning to 
fully understand the many ways in which collaboration both benefits and alfecls 
tile participating organizations, the contributing authors emphasize practical 
examples and lessons learned as well as practices and models that can be used 
by a variety ol institutions. At the outset we can consider the following lessons, 
derived from reflection on the best of contemporary collaborative efforts. 

Co/ki/wiificw often produce* fhtllcr orgmiicitfious n idi /iiccv botmdunc.s. This 
result can increase flexibility in our colleges but requires new styles ol man- 
agement to promote the transition. I.undquist and Nixon illustrate these issues 
by analyzing how one community college realigned its administrative struc- 
ture to promote a more collaborative cultuic. 

CoJIdlionition empl lttdcc.s t/fcif minimi nity problems arc uueixonnated. The 
process of collaboration encourages communication among a variety ol insti- 
tutions, which can stimulate new, joint approaches to solving problems. This 
is reflected in a number of innovative programs that encourage joint problem 
delinilion and problem solving among partners. Examples include the corri- 
dor initiative described by Gillespie, the Extending Transfer and Middle Col- 
lege programs discussed by 1 ieberman, and the Summer Scholars Transfer 
Ins'hute reported by Lundquisi and Nixon. Garza and Eller review how a col- 
laborative approach helps community colleges piomole lural development by 
identifying the interconnections among education, social services, and eco- 
nomic development. 

G>//(ifj<>m(i(»i builds »v/iilic»tsJii/>s even among institutions diuf ore o.stensib/v 
competitors. As boundaries become blurred through joint efforts, new and 
more complex organizational networks are formed. Por example, ihe Corridor 
Initiative and Middle College programs establish links between community 
colleges and school systems, and Extending Transfer builds relationships 
between community colleges and four-year institutions. 

Coiki/wations promote new rrfcttiimsbip.s with funders. As grammakers turn 
to collahoratives to increase the impact of funded initiatives, new relationships 
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ate do vo loping between community colleges and then funders. 7. welling 
describes this now relationship lrotn the poispoutvc ol the lundor. and Schaicr- 
IVleg and Donovan analyze the role ol a managing paiinei m a private!) 
lundod ininamc. 

Suu ess/u/ uilltihnun/oM icc|mic.s o u»m ’limioiH («» iiwc.wncni As Rendon, 
ti.ins. and Calloroz lilusli ale . mlerinsiituuonal relationships eali lor new lornis 
ol paitieipalory assessment to guide planning and action 
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Lessons from a Long Term 
Collaboration 

Uuc/miv M. \\ ’light. Rona Middlcbcrg 

! lie New York l niveisity i.MC' xhool ol liducation is a prolosion.il .school 
whose mission is to prepale simians lor ,i wide range ol niia'L m the human 
sen tc es In ; lie hue IWSOs. under i lit* leadership ol Dean Ann Marcus, ihe 
school began 10 locus us energies on urban nerds and set oul to establish a 
range ol piograms lhai would take into account the diverse racial and ethnic 
populations ol the nations cities. This involved recruiting students Ironi under- 
scrxed populations and encouraging them to commit themselves to serving 
urban areas alter graduation, because coir.oumiu colleges serve as the entry 
point into higher education lor a majority ol minority and low-income stu- 
dents. the school set oul to create a program that would reach oul to academ- 
ically qualified community college students to help them transler and complete 
then baccalaureate degrees at the NY!’ School ol lidueaiion. 

Prior to I08Q. only fifteen to twenty community college students annit- 
alb transferred to the School ol hdueatimi. Aucniptmg to significantly increase 
l be number ol student transfers, the Community C ollege Transler Opportunity 
Program U Ad OP) was dec eloped. It is a collaboration between the NYU School 
ol liducation and eleven tri-slate community colleges: Bergen C ominunity 
College. Borough ol Manhattan ( nmniuniiy ( ollcge. Bronx C.omnninily College. 
Housatomc C community- 1'echnkal College, kmgsborough Comnuuutv College 
Li Guardia Comnutntly College, Middlesex County C ollege. Nassau C ommunity 
College, Queenshorough Community College. Rockland Community College, 
and Westchester Communm College. During the past eight years, the eoll.ib- 
orame has enabled more than ao community college students (.TT percent of 
them African American or 1 hspamci to transfei to NYU to complete bitec ala u- 
reaie degrees in education, nursing, applied psychology, eomimmicaiion Mud- 
ics. nutrition, miwr. dance, and art. 

P i ) . r •' * i Ml t, p . \t\ \ | ,i!f lb-»> I’nl'lidtii-. 
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I he program has three components n aims to facilitate (he transfer 
process and enhance sludeni retention by using ardcuiaiion agreement that 
minimize credii loss, by offering scholarship assi anee 10 ilelp overcome I’inan- 
cia! need and by piovichnga centralized souice ol mlmmauon and guidance 
lo students Irom the nine of • heir eommumiy college studies, ihrough their 
transition to NYU. and until they giaduaie horn the university 

A Brief History 

Allhough a n uni her ol uiuculalion agiccmciiis weie m place prior to die iol- 
laboiahve. the School ol Education had lew community college translcr stu- 
dents. Prospective translcr students faced a myriad ol obstacles, among them 
me high cost of 'tuition, tlie loss ol translcr credits. the dif lie nines of negotiat- 
ing the complex adinmtsiiaiive st met tire ol ihe university, and the general pei- 
ception that NYl' was not eommunity college iransler s'uduu Inendly. Alter 
extensive discussion:, with eommumiy college piesideius. ai identic deans, 
translcr eounselois. and students, it became clear 10 (. t. UiPV founding cod i- 
reuois. Maitm Moed and I inds.ty \\ light, that il vve in the ochoid ol F.duca- 
lion woic serious ahout increasing t lie number ol community college students 
who transferred, we needed to work more collahot.tliveb with the community 
colleges to create a comprehensive program that would not oniv provide access 
but actively encourage n. 

We initially approached eommumiy colleges chosen with an eye tow aid 
,i diverse student population, geographic proximity, and academic progiam 
offerings o! high quality. Alter gaining the support ol the college presidents, 
we proceeded to learn more about the colleges academic programs and dis- 
covered that helote we cou'd write ellective nansler agi ectnenls. our Schools 
academic requirements would need to he somewhat muddied. During the lust 
year, the School ol Education adjusted liberal arts requirements lor eighteen 
ol us baccalaureate programs, and we dialled nearly I HO iransler agreements 
These agi cements indicated how credits would iransler and which anuses 
would remain to be completed at NYU. 

Ihe articulation documents were intended to be both advisory and con- 
tractual instruments, designed lo make ii caster lor community college stu- 
dents to plan a course ol study and to translcr with confidence. It also enabled 
the NYl ' admissions office lo provide students with faster and more consistent 
information about their translei credits, because most courses no longei had 
to he reviewed by the faculty but vveie preapproved by the agreements. 

This work formed the basis for dialogue between NYU faculty and their 
counterparts at the eommunity colleges Throughout the initial planning year, 
meetings were held to draft the agreements, learn about each others programs, 
and establish new collegial relationships. 

In order to address the financial obstacle facing most ol the prospective 
transfer students, the School ol Education has earmarked scholarship funds lo 
be awarded to students transferring from tile CCTOP consortium colleges. The 
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Community College Transfer Opportunity Program Scholarship has been 
established, and each year administrators, faculty, and transfer counselors at 
the community colleges are invited to nominate qualified students. This nom- 
ination process has proven an excellent mechanism for publicizing the pro- 
gram, increasing the involvement of communit) college faculty and counselors 
in the transfer function, and creating natural opportunities for communication 
between NYU and the community colleges. 

Last, we established the CCTOP Office, which is dedicated to helping 
community college students, faculty, and transfer counselors negotiate NYU's 
large, complex administrative structure. The CCTOP director wides a een- 
lra!iz» d source of information and guidance and serves as a h... on between 
the community colleges and the various offices and departments at the uni- 
versity Emphasis is on creating a friendly responsive atmosphere so that 
CCTOP is not only about access in theory but also about community college 
students and personnel actually experiencing NYU as accessible. 

C ('TOPS services do not end once a student enrolls at the university. 
Although all students arc mainstreamed where are no special courses or sup- 
port programs per se\ CCTOP continues to serves as a touchstone, a familiar 
place students can come when they have a problem, need assistance in nego- 
tiating the university, or want a sounding board lor their experiences. 

The CCTOP model has been successful by many measures. Since WOO. 
as mentioned earlier, more than 550 students have translcrred through CCTOP. 
4 1 percent of them students of color. Enrollments have increased consistently 
from 23 students in 1900-01 to 112 in 1007-08. Our overall retention rate 
for full-time students is 8b percent, with the maturity ol students »ho leave 
doing so for financial or personal, not academic, reasons. Two hundred and 
sixty students have already graduated. 2b percent of them with honors. 
Twenty-five students are currently enrolled in graduate programs; eighteen 
have already earned their master's degrees. 

Barriers to Successful Collaboration 

In establishing CCTOP we faced both structural and cultural obstacles. Struc- 
tural barriers included the perception that it would be difficult if not impossi- 
ble to attain a close fu between a private four-year university and urban 
community colleges: Could courses be considered to he equivalent? How 
could the dramatic differences in tuition and fees be bridged? Would univer- 
sity faculty be willing to work eollabotativcly with community college faculty? 
Among the cultural or environmental obstacles were concerns about students' 
belie! in their ability to succeed in an academically challenging environment 
and their self-doubts about lilting in at an elite private university. Less dis- 
cussed were faculty issues — the doubts that community college faculty might 
have about their students and their own institutions ability to produce aca- 
demically capable students. In the early days of CCTOP, u was not uncommon 
for us to be asked. "Why would NYU want to recruit our students?" and. 
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"Where w ere you when nr were trying lo initiate articulation agreements?” 
Some community college facully objected to our ei forts, protesting that wo 
wen' going to skim the cream of the best students out ol the public system. We 
certainly wanted to encourage transfer, but we were also concerned about 
appearing to guarantee lo participating [acuity and students that the arrange- 
ment would work 

Lessons Learned 

Drawing from the progiam’s first eight years ol history, we have gathered 
lessons that may be ol value to institutions seeking to establish pi ogranis sim- 
ilar to avi on 

Pc \otu Jioms-v.uf/c II piogram leaders aie to design a t rangier program 
that not onh meets the needs ol particular students but also works well with 
the dillereni organisational struct me and cultme ol each community college. 
M is important that they spend considerable nine visiting community college 
campuses and meeting with transfei counselois. advisers, administrators, and 
students. 

Lor example. (X. I CM’ directois visited lour campuses, spoke w nh various 
admimstratois and faculty, and met with small gioups ol students. They 
learned how many students transferred each year, w Inch colleges they attended 
and why (cost. location, ease ol transfer, parental adviceV tnd what they ehose 
to study: how laeulty. administrators. and students perceived NYU; the major 
barriers to iransler that students encountered at Ml’ and other piuate tusti- 
lutions. which laeulty and administrative oil ice-. ;ul\ ised students about trans- 
ler. and how important transfer was lo the mission ol each community college. 

Gone die /nmicuoiiv It is impel ative that \ou distill the mlomiation gath- 
ered I ruin talking to members of the community college laeulty stall, and stu- 
dent hods to determine the key factors you must address in order to base a 
sueeesslul ptogiam I hese laeiors should be idenlilied early because they w i’ll 
guide the direct ion of subsequent activities. Lor example, alter meeting with 
communitx college deans, .idmmUt rotors. translei counselors, and students, 
the ('('TOP d ueclors discei nod lliat three issues needed to be addressed in 
order to have a successful program the loss ol iransler credits, the cost of 
attending a private university, and the admniMrative and psychological barri- 
cis impeding iransler. In response (..(.TOP created flexible articulation agree- 
ments that guaranteed the translei ol at least sixtv credits, an exclusive 
scholarship hind lot prospective students from partner colleges, and an adusei 
to proMile support to both iransler counselors and prospective students. 

(>Vf support pom the fop und /mild down. I or collaborations lo work well, 
u is crucial that the head of the four-year institution reach out direcily to com- 
munity college presidents and get then support lor the initiative and their com- 
mitment to ns success. Lot example, the dean ol the NYU School of lidueaiion 
personally invited the presidents of nine targeted community colleges to join 
the CX TOP consortium and lo work w ith the Vhool ol f thu aiion as lull part- 
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nets in the design and promotion ol COOP on their campuses and in the 
tecruiimeni of their students. We discussed their students' needs and asked lor 
their expertise. 

lilauijy (i top academic official at each community college to serve u.\ Iuiimmi to 
the transfer piogram. The active involvement of academic deans or vice presi- 
dents is important for practical and symbolic reasons. Their participation rein- 
forces the idea that promoting transfer is a valued and important academic goal 
ol the institution. Because they provide direct access to the faculty, they also 
facilitate much of the work of building a transfer program. Then liaison 
responsibilities should he well defined, hor example, the dean of the NYU 
School of Education hosted a luncheon for CCTOPs academic liaisons specif- 
leallv to discuss issues of transfer and to gel their recommendations lot build- 
ing a transfer program in partnership with them. These liaisons were asked to 
arrange opportunities for CCTOP stalf to meet with department chairs to dis- 
cuss the transfer program, and to facilitate the review and approval ol articu- 
lation agreements. In return, CCTOP promised to provide data on their 
students and to keep them mlotmcd ol the program's progress 

Invohe the liaison* ami translei uumim /ois in die pmgiiinTs impfcmrwimnn 
When program directors provide opportunities for laeully and admin- 
istrators tit have a voice in the development ol the transfer piogram and 
actively solicit their advice, the program will become more responsive to the 
needs of the community colleges and their students and will he more flexible 
and open to new ideas and change, hor example. CCTOP directors worked 
closely with community college transfer counselors m the development ol new 
articulation agreements. The counselors reviewed dralts, suggested diflerent 
formats, recommended ways to clartly language, and helped identify the kinds 
of things that good transfer agreements should communicate to students. We 
threw out initial agieements and treated new versions when transfer coun- 
selors responded negatively to our lust attempts. We sent dralts ol agreements 
to our academic liaisons for their comments and suggestions, and we asked 
them to send the final agreements lo their department chairs lor review and 
signature. 

Don't neglai you/ own /iunilv. A good transfer program rei|uires the com- 
mitment of the faculty at the lour- year institution To ensure effective tumsfer 
agreements, laeully must he willing to acknowledge the academic legitimacy ol 
community college coursework. Tins often requires reeducating laeully about 
tonmumii) colleges, their missions, and their students, hor example, we gath- 
ered historical data on students w ho had previously transferred Irom commu- 
nity colleges, and analyzed then incoming and graduating grade point averages 
and their graduation rales. We met with each undergiadualc program dneetor 
in our school to discuss his or her perceptions of community college students, 
shared our data, and icvtewed our plans. We addicted directly prejudices and 
misconceptions about community college preparation and stressed our dean's 
commitment lo diversity and to serving urban populations. Most laeully were 
receptive to the program and supported it. Others were more resistant to our 
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rccruitmeni plans, and wc speni many hours talking about their concerns, which 
ranged from thinly veiled racism to fears that community college students would 
he poorly prepared for advanced undergraduate coursework. Some of these fac- 
ulty “joined” CCTOP only in its third year of operation, when it became clear 
that CCTOP was attracting large numbers of academically qualified students. 

Develop anil implement a comprehensive marketing strategy. Think broadly 
and creatively about the many different ways to get the word out about your 
new program. Develop strategics for targeting desirable graduates. Understand 
the image others have of your institution, and address that image directly in 
your marketing strategics. Monitor your results, discarding those efforts that 
elicit few responses and expanding those that elicit many. For example, 
CCTOP does the following: 

Involves the community college academic deans, transfer counselors, and fac- 
ulty by asking them to nominate students for CCTOP scholarships 
Publishes an individualized brochure for each participating community col- 
lege; distributes the brochures at community college transfer lairs: and sends 
them to faculty, transfer counselors, and students 
Works with community college public relations directors to place stories m the 
local press 

Promotes the transfer program in community college and NYU bulletins and 
other official publications 

Produces posters to hang on community college bulletin boards 
Places ads in student newspapers 

Maintains a mailing list of faculty and sends personalized letters about the pio- 
gram, asking faculty lor their support 

Invites community college students to open houses, information sessions, and 
transfer clays at NYU 

Develop a utions strategy fi>r preset ring and strengthening vour 10I- 

lahotative. Consistent and frequent verbal and written communication with 
presidents, academic liaisons, transfer counselors, faculty, and students will 
ensure smooth operations, build trust and support, and provide ongoing feed- 
back about the programs progress. Personal letters, notes, and telephone calls 
help reinforce the sense of ownership among your community college partners 
and encourage them to publicize your efforts more broadly, thereby helping 
you to attract and recruit the kinds ol students who will transler to your 
school. For example, we have established a regular flow of communication to 
diffeient people at our partner college- 

Presidents and academic liaisons receive an annua! report in the fall that 
includes a liM ol students from their college who enrolled through CCTOP 
and aUo those who graduated during the previous year. 

I ranslcr counselors receive numerous mailings including the annual report, 
updates on academic programs and scholarship opportunities, and copies ol 
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newsletters and news articles featuring CCTOP siudenis. They also gather ai 
NYU for an annual transfer counselor luncheon, which gives them the 
opportunity to talk with each other about transfer issues and to tty out new 
ideas. 

Faculty receive updates on the students they have nominated, a personal 
thank-you letter from the dean, and an annual letter reminding them about 
the program and their important role in advising students about transfer and 
nominating them for CC.TOP scholarships. Some NYU School of Education 
department chans also write directly to community college faculty about 
their specific baccalaureate degree programs. 

Students receive personalized responses to their inquiries, letters confirming 
their nominations, scholarship award letters, and other correspondence dur- 
ing the admissions process. 



Building on CCTOP 

In addition to its core mission ol improving access. CCTOP has provided an 
infrastructure that has enabled us to broaden and deepen our involvement with 
community colleges and has enabled the CCTOP community colleges to 
become more engaged with hoth the School of Education and the university 
at large. Eor example, working with many of the CCTOP commutin', college 
presidents, the school has created the Center for Urban Community College 
Leadership, which oilers a doctoral program and also seminars and institutes 
focused on issues particularly relevant to uiban community colleges. Font of 
the CCTOP community college presidents serve on the centers nat’ anal hoard 
ol visitors. The director of the center. Joshua Smith, is a former community 
college president and a former chancellor of the California community college 
system. In another instance, the NYU Division of Nursing and the Borough of 
Manhattan Community College Department ol Nursing worked together to 
explore and develop alternative leaching strategies, including ways to integrate 
multimedia technology into academic curricula. As a third example, faculty at 
the CCU t^P community colleges are invited to participate in the university's 
prestigious Faculty Resource Network, a consortium of twenty-seven liberal 
arts institutions linked with NYU lor the purpose ol faculty development. 

Conclusion 

The Community College Transfer Opportunity Program provides advantages 
to the students who participate, the iaeultics ol all the colleges including New 
York University, and the institutions themselves. 

SftitlenK Clearly the rate at which CCTOP students graduate from NYU. 
the primary indicator ol success, is a ma|or benefit lor those students Often 
not discussed, however, are the significant financial benclits to the students. 
Not only do the\ receive scholarships and thereby see their NYU t muon bill 
lowered, but the relationship between NYU and the feeder community colleges 
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allows students to earn an NYU degree at about half the cost they would incur 
if they began attending NYU as freshmen, although there are significant intrin- 
sic advantages to attending NYU for four rather than two years, for students 
from low-income backgrounds, the CCTOP structure offers a fine alternative. 

Fdadties. They too win — and on both sides of the CCTOP equation. First, 
the NYU faculty benefit by having a more diverse and excellent student body. 
Eight years of data show that CCTOP students not only graduate on lime but 
at high levels of achievement. Disproportionate numbers of CCTOP students 
receive Latin honors, serve in elected and leadership positions, and go on to 
graduate school. The faculty at NYU. who prior to CCTOP were in many cases 
skeptical about the ability of community college students to thrr.c in NYU's 
academic environment, find their attitudes challenged and ultimately changed. 
This makes it easier for subsequent cohorts of two-year college students, 
because educators' expectations about students' academic potential have a dra- 
matic impact on how students fare. 

The community college faculty benefit as well. They too, in many cases, 
have had attitudes about the potential of their students that needed examina- 
tion. Studies have shown that loo many do not Ixdieve that their students have 
the capacity to excel in challenging academic environments. In the words of 
Richardson, Fisk, and Okun ; they level down their academic demands 
to lit their view of the two-year college students' limited academic ability Now, 
the gathering evidence from the success of CCTOP students at NYU has begun 
to cause faculty at participating community colleges to take another look at 
their students, and not just those they nominate to CCTOP 

bisti/utJOHS. Finally, all instil! Tons have ‘vnelited from a more diverse stu- 
dent body and elevated expect .•lions Among all those who have worked 
together through the years on its d-velopmem and implementation, the 
CCTOP partnership has eonuibuied h.i sense ol optimism about what can he 
accomplished through collaboration. 

Re :rencc 
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Two minnatiw programs to ivdtue dilution mid promote student 
achievement. Middle College and Expiating Itansfei. exemplify the 
hex i /utufiers involved in eomimmi/v ioi/cgc iniltihmifioiis nidi high 
schools and four-veur institutions. 



Creating Structural Change: Best 
Practices 

Janet E. Lichennan 



The story of the communilv eoi lege nunemem is a late ol rapid expansion, 
multiple agendas, and diverse missions Initialed as an institution to provide 
access, to oiler transfer as well as terminal education, ami 10 inmate lifelong 
learning opportunities, the two year college now conlroms an identity crisis 
lime has created a disconnect between (he original mission** and current real- 
ity The mission ol the two-year college needs reappraisal for the next century, 
but one function remains essential According to Anhui Cohen and Florence 
Bra we r. the American community college "was lounded to serve as a link 
between tile lower schools and establishments ol higher learning" (( ohen and 
Brawcr. W87. p. xi V That commitment was a cornerstone of I .a Guardia 
Community C ollege when u was established in 1<J7I. 

History 

As the newest unit m the higher education system ol the City Imvcisiiv ol New 
York, i a Guardia was expected to develop innovative solutions to urban edu- 
cation problems. At that lime, at least 40 percent ol the pupils in New York 
killed to complete high school; ol those who did graduate high school, about 
one out ol loui went to college. Gleaily. this degree ol attrition reduced the 
admission rate to the two-year institutions. In response, the university vice 
chancellor directed l a Guardia to do something about keeping adolescents m 
high school and attracting them to college.' The president ol ha Guardia 
assigned me. his special assistant, to develop an institutional response. I spent 
two veai's analv ring and researching the problem and then securing funding lor 
an innovative model that would meel the educational challenge. The prevailing 
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idea was a collaboration between high school and college, to be called Middle 
College. 



Principles of Planning 

Planning for collaboration requires a hard look at wliai is and an optimistic 
outlook at what could be. Developing innovative structures demands know- 
ing the designs that work, ana’yzing the practices that fail, anti comprehend- 
ing bow to redesign the model. To solve the problem ol reducing the drop-out 
rate and encouraging more students to attend college, the La Guardia staff first 
spoilt two years studying the school-college connections existing nationally. 
The research showed that 

The highest proportion of drop-outs in urban schools occurs in the ninth and 
tenth grades. 

Dropping out is not a function of students' inability to master the academic 
content but a function ol school structural anomalies: anonymity, bureau- 
cracy. and irrele\ancy. A belter solution would be a student-centered pro- 
gram. 

Developmental psychology principles suggested that a fifteen-year-old has 
more in common with an cightcen-ycar-old than with a twelve-year-old. 
That reality-based observation argued for a high school-college collabora- 
tive as a way of advancing the seamless well of schooling. 

Suecesslul models in private educational settings proved the feasibility ol com- 
bining high school and the initial years ol college education. 

Any national model fostering collaboration between two levels ol the edu- 
cational system lias to involve both those levels m its planning 4 he two years 
ol developmental activity for our program (from 1472 to 1474) required many 
meetings with secondary and higher education officials at the stale, city, and 
borough levels A meeting at Albany, the state capital, to present the Middle 
College concept was the first lime in state history that the higher education 
and the secondary systems sal together at a planning table. Planning outside 
La Guardia Community College called for patience, diplomacy, and fortitude. 
Planning inside the college to convince faculty and staff of the idea's value took 
negotiation, manipulation, and a dual appeal to monetary rewards and moral 
integrity. Key to planning in any collaborative is strong leadership at the top 
and voluntarism in the rank and file, and we had both in designing and imple- 
menting Middle College. 

Description of the Model 

The design that evolved still icmains intact at La Guardia and in the thirty-one 
replications nationwide. Middle College, the first public high school-college 
collaboration in the country, aims at attracting potential drop-outs and high- 
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risk students. It is an alternative high school established jointly by the New 
York City Board of Education and the New York Board of Higher Education. 
The school's five hundred students are urban disadvantaged underachievers, 
with black and Hispanic groups representing more than half of the school pop- 
ulation. They come voluntarily from local schools at the end of the eighth 
grade, and enter a combined high school-college program on the college site. 
Here, they share facilities with college students, and have the opportunity to 
take college classes. The program includes ninth through twelfth grade, but 
depending on ability and on motivation, the students progress at their own 
rate. Middle College has a twenty-two-year history and some remarkable suc- 
cess stones. 

Today. Middle Colleges throughout the country report a student retention 
rale of 85 percent; 75 percent of seniors graduate, and 78 percent of that por- 
tion go on to college. La Cuardia now supports and sustains two additional 
alternative high schools on us campus: International High School, addressed 
to Limited English Proficient students, and the institute for Arts and Technol- 
ogy. a program dedicated to high-risk students who have an interest in media 
and technology. The Middle School collaborative received an Outstanding 
Innovation in American Government award in ldd7. one of twenty-live pro- 
grams cited in a competition of 1 ,500 institutions. 

The collaboration benefits both the high school and the college m a myr- 
iad ol ways. 

It increases the poo! of students going to college. 

It enables college laculty to influence high school cuiriculum and content 
mastery 

It allows faculty at both sites to share a realistic know ledge o! expectations and 
achievement levels ol incoming students. 

It allows high school students to take college courses, reducing the total time 
they spend in school and inci easing motivation. 

It gives the college an enhanced reputation in the community ns an institution 
serving the public. This results hi greater enrollment for continuing educa- 
tion programs and more heshmen coming lo La Guardia. 

It allows both the high school and the college to apply lor a broader range ol 
led era I and state grants. 

The planning and the teaching in Middle College reflect the practices of 
La Guardia lull participation in cooperative education, broad interdisciplinary 
learning, and wide use of learning communities. Part ol the planning called lor 
a reassignment ol mandatory faculty positions, with a higher proportion of 
guidance counselors hut the same overall budgetary allocation as other New 
York City high schools. I he school is small, five hundred students maximum, 
but the size is not the only critical factor in it ^ success. It is a holistic model, 
designed after we looked u the problems of the student in a regular school and 
developed an institution that would 
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• Raise aspirations 

• Lunch ihe selling 

• Reduce Icar and anonymity 

• Replace failure with success 

• Provide a sense of the I mure 

The trick is to embody these abstractions m a practice teaching and learn- 
ing institution that runs on tax levy money. Any model that depends on soft 
money is doomed, because the soft money usually disappears after ihree years, 
and administrators cannot plan long term without the assurance ol continued 
binding. Similarly, innovative models are most successful when all partici- 
pants — students, teachers, and administrators — sign on voluntarily Choice 
and options, embodied in voluntarism, give people m collaboralives a sense ol 
working together to reach a goal. 

A Corollary Model 

About ten years alter founding Middle College, la Cuardia met the challenge 
o! the upper half of the collaborative sequence, joining the i wo wear college to 
a four-year institution. In this instance, the Lord Foundation stimulated the 
effort, through the Hansler Opportunities Program. La Guardia was united to 
respond to the program RLR and Exploring Transfet a partnership between hi 
(inardia and Vassal College, emerged Uaeherman and Hunger. N07'> The role 
o! the community college was critical to the collaboration La Gu.udia initialed 
die ideas, worked out (he partnerships, hosted the meetings, supplied planners 
anti consultant faculty, and in some cases administered the planning kinds. 

Description, exploring Transler is a lollahoration between seven com- 
munity colleges and Vassal College that allows two-year students lo spend five 
weeks on the Vassal 1 campus in a mini college program They take two academic 
courses, pitched at the Vassal level of mutism ant! requirements, attend a 
required writing lab, and earn seven academic credits. They live m the dorms, 
on a rural campus seventy-live miles north ol New Voile Cm. All courses are 
leant laugln by one community college faculty member and one four-year faculty 
member. All participants volunteer. The program has a twelve-year history; there 
has been one drop-out in that time, anti 64 percent oi the live hundred partici- 
pants have acquired a B.A. degree, three times the national av erage ol successful 
transfers. 

Principles oT Planning. The prim tplcs oi planning were similar to those 
embodied in launching Middle College: dial is. looking at the student, exam- 
ining instruction, improving the process As in the high school collaboration, 
leadership at the top ol both institutions was essential: presidents had lo sig- 
nal iheir approval and initially clear the way lor faculty to plan. In Exploring 
Transfer, after the initial institutional lominumcnt, faculty horn both schools 
rail the program, determined the criteria for admission, and generally assumed 
lesponsihility lor the piogtam. The key component responsible for the success 
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of the program has been mutual trust between the two-year ami four-year per- 
sonnel. Trust is a much talked about but seldomly integrated principle in col- 
laboratixc endeavors, yet it is the sine qua non lot sUcecss. L : nlonunaiely there 
is little trust between levels ol education: instead there has more typically been 
mutual blame. Developing a sense ol shared mission takes time and requires 
dedication to a student-centered approach. 

Exploring T ransfer. like Middle College, removes the obstacles to achieve- 
ment and enables students to use their mind** and develop their abilities. I liesc 
opportunities to uncover their hidden hopes anil stretch academically promote 
students' sell-esteem and increase their success. The Yassar campus setting elim- 
inates die usual distractions ol families, jobs, and multiple responsibilities and 
permits the luxury ol lull-time study. However, at both Middle College, located 
at the community college, and Exploring Transler. held at a four- year. i\y league . 
liberal arts college, developmgan enriched learning environment that substi- 
tutes security lor Icar. encouragement for disappointment, ami successful peers 
lor discouraged classmates creates progtams where there ate no lose is 

The Lessons of Success 

I he successes ol both Exploring fianslerand Middle C ollege suggest the fol- 
lowing deep revisions in pi act ices that surround toniemporary collaboration 

Voluntarism is the key to success all participants — student-, I.uultx, and 
stall — luxe to elect to he involved 

All innovative collaborations need to concentrate on the student Why don i 
students currently suciecd? What are the institutional laetois that create stu- 
dents’ negative attitudes, (cars, and inability to display their potential? 
Mtccesslul eollaboratives attest to the power ol maximizing learning thtough 
students' study mg together tn groups I be campus cm ironment that losters 
learning communiucs enrt» lies learning, 
team teaching, with laculty hom diHerem levels ol sc hooling, creates valuable 
examples ui dialogue and divergent optnions that enrich both students and 
teacher- bach teacher who pailicipates in moss-lex el instruction brings valu- 
able insights back to colleagues: the ripple elicit begins to promote the seam- 
less w el). 

A> those involved observe and dclinc common ground in helping students 
make academic connections between one level of learning and the next, a 
body of pedagogical practices in itansition learning and teaching is emerg- 
ing Eventually’, a body ol knowledge ttuoiporaiing these practices xvill have 
the potential to supplant remediation. 

\\ hen there is initially strong leadership from the top administiatixe level, lac- 
ulty. given lime and decision-making power. t,m run collaborative programs. 

finally, a range ol unexpected outcomes demes horn collaborations. One 
ol the most important outcomes is the eneigumgand renewal ol iaeultv, who 
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respond creatively io new challenges and find great stimulation in solving the 
academic problems presented. Team leaching is invigorating and regenerates 
interest m content areas. Combining dilferent levels ol education opens hori- 
zons not only tor faculty but also for students and administrators. Other insti- 
tutions have come to recognize the academic talents ol some nomraditional 
student*, as is exemplified in adaptations o( Fxploring Translei at Bucknell 
University and Smith College. 

A program like Exploring Transfer lias the potential to address die prob- 
lems ol inequity and lack of access in a relatively simple way. The transform- 
ing force of intensive Liberal Arts study m a residential college program 
suggests a pamal solution to broadening ihe pool of students available for a 
baccalaureate degree li also reinforces the mission o! the public community 
college to oiler opportunities for nomraditional students, for those who oth- 
erwise would not haw access to a college education. Thai mission needs rcin- 
ioicement todu\ more than ever, and collaboialivcs aie the key to keeping it 
alive. When educators enable Mudents to linisli high school and mow into col- 
lege. as ihe\ do m the Middle College structure, the lollege-gomg rale 
increases, l a wuardia has a twenty-two-year experience w uh data proving the 
inciease. Moreover, most ol the ihiity-one replications document the same 
degtee ol improvement Wheieas the number of urban high school students 
w ho giatluaic i tins about one out ol four, or about 25 pen. cut. m many inuer- 
uty populations. Middle C.olleges generally show three times that tale, with 
75 peaeiu of their freshman classes graduating high school 1 he same phe- 
nomenon occurs m die role that the community college plays in the Lxplor- 
mg Transfer program. I he i ale ol student transfers from two- to lour-wai 
institutions is almost three tunes the national average. I he program has a 84 
percent translei rate, w heieas the national average is 2 3 percent. 

Why is this important now? W hat has ensuring the continuity of educa- 
tion and increasing the poo! oi two-year students w ho achieve the baccalaure- 
ate degree to do with the Inline ol iwo-ycar institutions? Most ol the answers 
lie in delining the appropriate role of the eommumiv college C urrcntly the 
dialogue about that role centers around restoring the collegiate function of the 
community college, hut the societal implications of this dialogue arc extremely 
broad. Educational collaboradves play a positiw role in maximizing that col- 
legiate funt non. 

In large cities, the future ol the community college is threatened. Whether 
this is a reaction it* the increasing national conservatism or the result of a pointed 
attack on the underprivileged, the educational consequence is an emphasis on 
stale testing, increased standards, and limited access. Add to this the loss ol 
affirmative action, and the result is a predetermined decrease in opportunities 
tor what Patricia Cross lN71) called the nnv sttu/ciU, the backbone of the two- 
year enrollment Most two-year institutions have reacted by becoming brokers 
between business and education (.vocational courses!, between failures of the sys- 
tem and substitute accreditation (.GEO courses!, and between immigrants and 
the mainstream college tfiSI. courses!. 
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The continuing education luncuon of the community college has gone 
from school cash cow to school life support system, hut these activities ate usu- 
ally short term, dependent on outside binding or student payment, not oriented 
toward the liberal arts, and lacking in opportunities lor lur liter education 
Simultaneously, the remedial function ol the degree-granting division of the 
two-year institution is under severe threat, it is important to look at this trend 
in the light o! the past and the future role of the community college. 

In fact, an interesting paradox exists. Although the trend is to restrict 
opportunities for the average two-\ear student, there are increasing calls lot 
broad student preparation to help the United States pan impale in the global 
economy It is time 10 ask some questions: 

II the community college links (he resouree> i . ■> ediuate the nontr.uliiion.il ■stu- 
dent. who will pick up the challenge? 

11 access and equity are denied and affn malice action is nullified, how will 
deceiving minority students acquire the education necessary to participate 
in a democracy and to gam future employment in a global economy? 

II the lwo-\cai college loses the opportunity to serve its constituency and ns 
community, what will he the cosis to elites in crime, violence, and unem- 
ployment? 

1 low can we motivate and provide social mobility lor the new immigrant stu- 
dent without the promise and rewards of college education? 

And linally. in its own sell-tmerest, doesn't higher education requite the diver- 
sitv ol the ttansler student to promote vitality and dialogue m the c lassroom? 

Uollahoratives across dv artificial educational divides are not the only 
answer, but they are the host, the easiest, and the cheapest. School -college part- 
nerships and two- to four-year collaborattves have a very successful track 
record in two significant areas: enhancing motivation and increasing the num- 
ber ol buccalauieulc degree student'. Both outcomes address the promise of 
US democracy and the problem of economic development I herein lies the 
huure ol the community college 
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An Urban Intervention That Works: 

The Bronx Corridor of Success 

Mn /uu f (.. (idlis/iit‘ 

Ii was i arl Polowczxk. the lornur clean ol Bronx Commumix t ollcgc. a pas- 
sionate xisionarx lor all seasons. who mined the phrase that most captures the 
purpose ol the Bronx Corridor ol Slice es^ Iniiiauve Having woikccl in the 
south centra! Bronx lor thiilv-seven yeais. t ail had v, uncsscd the downward 
spiral ol poxeitx. crime, and joblessness that cliai acidized die ncighhoi hoods 
surrounding the campus l ie believed dial die t.orrulorol buccess could vastly 
iniprou' die quality ol tile lor children, youths, and families in die neighbor- 
hood most immediate to the college. Once that neighborhood, the I'nivvisuv 
Heights- rreinonl section, was restored, the corridor initiative could then lie 
replicated throughout the various oilier communities ol the borough In this 
wax. as v arl soaptlx pul it. the corridor ultimately could take hack the Bronx 
one ncighhodiood at a tune 

Vision 

I he Bionx Vorndor ol Success Initiative involves a select group ol feeder 
schools serving kindcigarten through coliege students in the south central 
Bronx, it repiesents a systematic collaboration ol educational, social, and tom- 
iiumtlx organizations, msliluiions dial enhance the academic preparation, 
social attainment, health, and quality ol hie ol children, youths, anil families 
in die borough. 

I he c on idol initiative began in 1W2 with funding Ironi the I ord 1 oun- 
dation. At that time, Bronx Community College planned to create a model mid- 
dle school on earn pu^ that could serve as a prolession.il development or 
laboratory school tot educators and students in ihe surrounding community. 
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The Ford funding enabled ihe college 10 secure an additional five-year grant from 
the Danfort li Foundation lot additional strategic planning. However, my team 
and 1 could not obtain sufficient monies from the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation to renovate the college building chosen for the middle school site. There- 
fore the college decided to forego creating the model middle school and instead 
began to develop school-college collahoralivcs — first by working solely with 
Intermediate School 82 (from 1993 to 199-D and then expanding to all levels — 
elementary, middle, and high school and college (from 1904 to the present V 



Responding to the Community 

The University Heights- Fremont section ol the south central Bronx is located 
in the poorest congressional district in the United Slates. This neighborhood 
marked b) high rates of drug abuse. teen pregnane)'. AIDS, crime, unem- 
ployment, and adult illiteracy. The population increasing!) consists ol immi- 
grant. transient, and single-parent households, with over 85 pet cent of these 
households below the poverty level. These factors contribute to chrome edu- 
cational lailuie — poor attendance, low academic achievement, and high drop- 
oiu rates — ai every educational level. Many students enter school lacking basic 
skills m reading, writing, and mathematics and are therefore poorly prepared 
to meet the challenges ol high school, let alone college or the wot Id of work 
and ca leers. 

h> respond to these problems, the corridor initiative look a collaborative, 
holistic approach, creating a network among the public education institutions 
in the community that serve elementary ilnongh college students. Each ol 
these schools contains a population that is at least % peicent minority, with 
over 92 peicent Hispanic and limited English proficient students The vast 
majority of students in all of the corridor schools live below the poverty level. 

I hose schools already enjoyed an established feeder pattern w ithin C.om- 
niunity School Dtsliicl 9 and the Bronx High School Division, as follows; the 
two elementary schools. PS. 104 and PS. 2(H (grad es K-5T Iced into Inter- 
mediate School 82 (grades 9-8 V PS. 109 (grades K — D students can go on to 
I S 82 altei they complete grade 5 at another school; I S. 82 then feeds into 
Roosevelt I ligh School and lalt 1 ligh School (grades 9— 1 2V Targe numbers of 
graduates ol these two high schools later attend Bronx Community College, 
and a high percentage ol these students then attend Lehman College for bach- 
elors degiees 

My team and I began by drawing on the minimal relationships that 
ahead) existed in this network We then invited additional local organizations 
to serve as partners to the schools to address social and health needs of corri- 
dor eonslitueneies. These organizations included the Moms Heiglns Health 
Ccntei. St. Barnabas I lospital, and Pius XII Family Services, a local commu- 
nity-based social services organization. All these schools and groups were 
brought together to lorm the Corridor ol Success Steering Committee, which 
(bus included patents and educators representing all grade levels from kinder- 
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gatlen through college and municipal, health care, social service, and business 
professionals, flic corridor steering committee provided a forum for discus- 
sion, and the group ultimately defined a number of goals for the initiative: 

Ediiatfiomtl goufs lor students and faculty included decreases in drop-out rates 
and increases m student attendance, in students taking advanced courses, in 
on-time graduation rates, and in students performing at or above grade level. 
Health goals for students, families, and the community included increases in 
immunizations for students and their families; increased access to health, 
dental, psychological, and social services; and decreases in substance abuse 
and serious illness in the community 

Socioa (inomiY goals for students, parents, families, and the community included 
increases in the economic attainment of adults in the community through 
intensified GkD. college . and job training; enhanced parental involvement 
m all cot rider schools, and decreases in violent incidents in and around 
schools. 



Steering Committee Process 

The steering committee needed to bring many local groups and oiganiranons 
together to develop strategies and action plans for achieving these goals, so 
committee members decided to hold a series of semiannual retreats, bach 
retreat involved thirty-five to forty diverse individuals representing each con- 
stituency. including principals, cleans, teachers, parems. hospital and clinic 
administrators, superintendents, doctors, district office supervisors, police offi- 
cers, social workers, professors, college presidents, and business executives. 
This large group was divided into several subcommittees, which developed 
action plans in the broad areas of instructional practice, innovative programs, 
health issues, parental involvement, and grade articulation and transfer. Action 
plans were written and submitted for critique and approval by the large group. 
They delineated sped lie activities, timelines for activity completion, persons 
responsible for completion, necessary binding sources, and methods to eval- 
uate the activities’ successes and failures. 

The retreats have also been opportunities for corridor cooperation, bor 
example, at one retreat the Roosevelt I ligh School principal voiced to the inter- 
mediate school principal her concern that entering freshmen come to high 
school with many writing deficiencies that inevitably retard their academic 
progress. The two principals then developed a strategy to address the problem 
by designing an after-school bridging program. Eighth graders would take 
classes at Roosevelt from 3:00 to 5:00 r.M. two days a week and study with a 
high school writing teacher. This would permit students to experience the aca- 
demic levels of writing expected at the next level and would help them become 
acclimated to the culture of high school. 

However, two parent representatives, although pleased with the idea ol 
the Academic Bridge Program, wete concerned with the students' safety. The 
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parents Teh that the eighth graders might not he mature enough to travel home 
alone at 5:00 r.M. during the winter months, when it becomes dark at an early 
hour, l hc Bronx Community College dean m the group immediately ofU red 
the solution of using the college buses that transport students from the cam- 
pus to the locai subway station at night. One bus could he rerouted to Roo- 
sevelt High School at 5:00 p.m. to transport the I S. 82 bridge program students 
back to their intermediate school. \vlie r e their parents could meet them and 
escort them home salcly. 

The development ol litis program deepened the emerging collaboration by 
helping the partners experience the benefits of consultation and joint problem 
solving. It also underscored that all corridor students, regardless of their age or 
.educational level, are the responsibility of all of the institutional partners. 

Strategies and Outcomes 

During the first four years of the corridor initiative, the Peering committee 
developed several highly innovative strategies to address a variety o! corridor 
educational, social, and health needs. Ihe cor rick r initiative has had note- 
worth) results m the short term and lias tremendous potential for ongoing 
implementation in ihe future. I'he following examples represent selected strate- 
gics and activities created bv corridor constuuenis that have produced mea- 
surable results. 

Fridays at the College Program. !n ldd-L my Bronx Community Col- 
lege colleagues and 1 collaborated with I S 82 personnel to develop an inno- 
vative weekly enrichment program on the college campus ior seventh and 
eighth graders at the intermediate school. The program provides minority mid- 
dle school students access to the educational opportunities of a community 
college, taking advanced classes and attending special events unavailable to 
them at their regular school. 

A learning environment has been designed so the college can respond 
appropriate!) lo the developmental needs of these adolescent students. As pan 
ol the Leadership and Comniunitv Service Auuletm at l.S. 82. seventh and 
eighth grade students and then core subject teachers spend each Friday on ihe 
Bronx Community College campus. The students take classes in a variety ol 
sub|ects i lor example, chemistry, biology, computer science, music and cho- 
i us. historical studies, drama and opera) taught by then core suh|cci teachers 
and selected Bronx Community College professors, vvilh college students 
assisting In addition, students participate in advisory or group guidance ses- 
sions in which they discuss the many social issues, such us substance abuse, 
violence, and teen pregnancy, that have a significant impact on their lives. The 
students also explore then career aspirations and the eduu.'vnal preparation 
needed to lulfill their goals 

Hie enrichment ol ihe Fridays ai the College Rrogiam is pivotal lo the cor- 
ridor Middle school and college personnel contend that tins program has been 
a powerful force to counter the risks that prevent intermediate school students 
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academic and personal success. The intermediate school teachers report that 
their students are more purposeful academically when they study at the col- 
lege on Fridays. The students are more serious, attentive, and motivated: they 
strive for and have begun to achieve higher academic standards during the 
week. They become extremely interested in attending college in the future as 
a result of their weekly experiences on campus, meeting and hearing from col- 
lege personnel and associating with the college students who assist their teach- 
ers in the enrichment classes. 

The Friday program has also affected the intermediate school teachers. It 
has given them the opportunity to team teach, with college personnel 01 one 
another, and to offer subjects outside their own disciplines. Tor example, the 
math teacher oilers a course in historical studies, the English teachers oiler a 
course in computer literacy, and the social studies teacher olfers a course in 
music appreciation and chorus. Furthermoie. the intermediate school teach- 
ers have taken the leadership m designing, implementing, and evaluating this 
innovative program 

Cross-Age Tutoring. In KtQT mv Bronx Community College colleagues 
and I joined with seven core subject teachers at Roosevelt High School to 
establish an on-site mmi-school-within-a-school. the Education and Human 
Services Academy. For this academy, the teachers recruited incoming ireshmen 
interested in pursuing a career in teaching or human services. 1 hose students 
are trained by a reading specialist from one ol the corridor elemental ) schools 
tn the technic|ues of leaching and tutoring reading to first through fifth graders. 

I he specialist also conducts separate training sessions for the students' leath- 
ers. to enable them to support their students' tutoring activities. As a result, 
twenty-five to thirty Roosevelt High School students, accompanied by then 
teachers from the Education and Human Services Academy, engage tn c toss- 
age reading tutorials throughout the school year with about sixi\ children in 
the three corndot elementary schools. Both the Roosevelt students’ own teach- 
ers and the elementary school personnel report that the students, for the most 
part, evidence mature behavior and serve as excellent academic and social role 
models lot the elementary school children. The elemeniarv principals also 
insist that the cross-age tutoring has contributed to an overall increase m their 
students standardized test scores tn reading, with an average corridorwide 
increase of 8 a percent at the elementary level. 

I.v 82 students and corridor elementary parents have also participated m 
miming elementary school children m reading. The corridor steering com- 
mittee plans to expand the tutorial ptogram so it can provide college students 
to tutoi high school students, and high school students to tutor intermediate 
students tn the coining school year 

Cross-l.cvcl Staff Development. I hive subcommittees of the steering 
committee — reading, math/science, and articulation — accepted the charge ol 
strengthening instructional practices throughout corridor schools. Each group 
devised its own strategy to provide additional professional development oppor- 
tunities for faculty in the corridor schools. 
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The reading subcommittee proposed thai Bronx Communiiy College 
offer a tuition- free reading methods and male rials course lo kindergarten 
through eighth grade teachers in corridor elementary and intermediate 
schools. 1 therefore hired a principal and her reading specialist from a neigh- 
boring high-performing school to teach the course. Held at I S. 82 to provide 
easy access for corridor teachers, the course proved to be a great success with 
the teachers and para professionals that attended. Not only did they receive 
advanced pedagogy to strengthen the process of reading instruction in their 
schools but they w ere also able to begin formulating a common approach to 
literacy development throughout ihc corridor schools. The increase in stan- 
dardized scores of corridor students during this period is attributable in part 
to the teachers advanced training. Future plans include a kindergarten 
through twelfth grade approach to literacy instruction, designed b) corridor 
educators, to ensure continuity as corridor students move from level lo level. 

The corridor initiative also sponsored a team of elementary reading spe- 
cialists who trained fori)- Roosevelt teachers from all subject areas in the funda- 
mentals ol reading instruction for pre-primer and non readers. In large part 
because of the high number of low -performing students in reading at Roosevelt, 
the school had been placed on the states SURR (Schools Under Registration 
Review'i list. The elementary reading specialists also assisted the high school 
teachers in preparing their students for standardized secondary level reading 
tests. The premise of the training was "each teacher a Reading teacher." The orig- 
inal forty who were trained then served as turnkey trainers for their colleagues. 

In Luge part Roosevelt High School personnel attribute the overall improve- 
ment in their students' standardized test scores in reading — a 12.8 percent increase 
m 1994-95 and a 7 percent increase in 1995-96 — to the corridor-sponsored trai i- 
mg. Moreover. Roosevelts graduation rate improved 5.6 percent during this [teriod. 
As a result, in spring 1996, Roosevelt became the first New York City high school 
in recent history to be removed from the state roster of failing schools. 

In an additional corridor-sponsored activity for professional development. 
Roosevelt and Taft High School science and math supervisors have facilitated 
science and ntaih training sessions for elementary and intermediate school 
teachers. In the future, these high school supervisors plan to develop their sci- 
ence and math workshops into three-credit courses that Bronx community col- 
lege can then oiler to corridor elementary school teachers. 

Finally, corridor educators plan an all-day conlerence m the tall of 1998 
to art ic li laic the newly devised New York City academic standards in all sub- 
ject areas at all grade levels. In this way corridot educators can better coordi- 
nate their academic expectations of and practices with students from 
elementary through col ge levels. 

School-Based Clinic. The corridor steering committee was greatly con- 
cerned about the many health problems experienced by students and their fam- 
ilies in i he community. As a result, it lormed a subcommittee whose primary 
charge was lo promote the social, emotional, and physical health of the chil- 
dren and families in the corridor schools. 
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Because bolh the high schools in ihc corridor initiative had already estab- 
lished health clinics in their buildings, the clinic subcommittee decided to 
facilitate the creation of a similar clinic at 1 $. 82. The ultimate goal is to open 
the clinic not only to I.S. 82 students hut to their families and also to children 
and their families from the elementary schools that feed into I.S. 82. This 
clinic, modeled after the facility at Roosevelt High School, is sponsored by a 
local health care partner, Morris Heights Health Center, which piovided an 
architect to design the facility, equipment to service the students and their fam- 
ilies. and medical personnel to run the clinic. 

Initially, over 800 students were screened for dental work during the 
1 005-% school year, and over 500 students were served in the clinic during the 
first full year of operations in that same school year. As of November 10%, over 
650 students were currently being served in the comprehensive school-based 
clinic. The 1 1IWA1DS counselor has an active enrollment ol alfected students 
who receive regular counseling. The center is actively assisting young people to 
become lully functioning adults able to deal with conflict, to make good deci- 
sions about their bodies, relationships, educational lutures. and the achieve- 
ment of their dreams. Treatment of the high number of cases of asthma and 
poor nutrition among students at I.S. 82 is a top priority. The need to expand 
to olfer medical services to siblings and families of students is currently under 
examination, in an cflort to promote wellness within the corridor community. 

Parental Involvement. The subcommittee on parental invobement 
accepted the charge of increasing corridor parents’ educational, language devel- 
opment. and lolviraming opportunities as well as increasing the parents' par- 
ticipation in the instructional process of their childrens schools. The 
subcommittee met with representative comdor parents, and the critical needs 
of such lamilies and the experience ol school officials in dealing with parents 
who face diflicultics they are incapable of handling led to the vision ol a fam- 
ily Assistance Center. The subcommittee then established this center at 1.8. 82 
and developed plans to expand services lo parents Irom the feeder elemcntarv 
schools as well. 

Initially, parents held workshops on health issues, housing, and juvenile 
delinquency. Now an educational component has also started, with high school 
equivalency. English as a Second Lmguage. ami citizenship classes held weekly. 
Craft and sewing classes have been added, meeting daily in the afternoon. In 
1 Q%-07, enrollment was sustained at appioximaiely twenty-live patents on a 
monthly basis. The center has also assisted parents by escorting them to vari- 
ous government agencies to seek support in .solving their problems. 



Lessons Learned 

An assessment of corridor activities and accomplishments permits us to draw 
a number of conclusions about the nature ol collaboration, learning, and lead- 
ership in an initiative of this magnitude, hirst of all. true collabotatioii exists 
and sustains itsell continually when the following processes occur: 
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Participant identification and affiliation across organizations is nurtured. 
Continual formal and informal communication among panictj)aius is main- 
tained. 

Participants across institutions, organizations, grade levels, and subject matter 
areas share a common vision. 

There is evidence of trust among participants across participating organizations 

Second, cross-iiisiimuonal learning has been enhanced a> a result of the 
corridor initiative Both teachers and administrators feel greatly empowered by 
acquiring contextual knowledge about the cultures and expectations of the 
school levels prior to and subsequent to their own 

Educators feel that their effectiveness has also been enhanced by thetr par- 
ticipation in the systematic opportunities provided by the corridor initiative 
lor articulation with colleagues throughout the grade levels, kindergarten to 
college These oppoi tunnies have included the following 

High school teachers have accompanied their students to corridor elementary 
schools for cross-age tutoring. 

Elementary math and science teachers have gone to corridor high schools to 
receive in-service training from the high school math and science depart- 
ment chairs. 

In the Fridays at the College Program, intermediate school teachers have taught 
at Bronx Community College, capitalizing on the modern facilities and intel- 
lectual climate of the campus to demonstrate enhanced creativity, risk tak- 
ing, and autonomy. 

Students of all ages have exhibited positive changes in behavior t hey are 
exceedingly purposeful when taken to an educational institution beyond their 
own grade level: for example, elementary school students to the Fridays at 
the College Program, intermediate school students to the high school bridge 
program, and high school students to college oncniaiion and special events. 

Through collaborative planning and communication across disciplines, 
grades, levels, and sectors, educators are able to lake pride in their contribu- 
tions to the common eflort. In turn, collaborative inquiry between teachers 
and university-based researchers provides a number of benelits. It creates 
opportunities lor sharing information and lor learning from one another at dif- 
ferent levels in the educational system It increases the resomees — human, 
financial, material, and technical — available to individuals, and hold- promise 
lor solving problems and improving schools (.Smith and Knight, m press: 
Rose n holt i, ld8d; Francis. Mirsch. and Rowland. W L M). 

Third, the corridor initiative demonstrates ways to evolve and sustain 
ellecitve leadership by nurturing multiple leaders and providing numerous 
leadership opportunities for diverse participants, students and (acuity alike. 
W heatley 1 . 1 002 > emphasizes this relational dimension ol leadership: “Leader- 
ship is always dependent on the context, hut the context is established by the 
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relationships we value. We cannot hope to influence any situation without 
respect for the complex network ol people who contribute to our organiza- 
tions" (pp. 144-145). The corridor initiative has affirmed opportunities to 
honor and value the diverse contributions of its participants and the leader- 
ship abilities of educators, administrators, parents, and health care and social 
service providers by assigning traditional leadership roles to facilitate corridor 
activities and by creating, through subcommittee membership, roles, expecta- 
tions, and viable opportunities for a multitude of individuals to apply new 
leadership skills and perspectives. 

Of course problems persist that once solved will help the corridor initia- 
tive run more smoothly. These problems are the need for each corridor part- 
ner to effect financial institutionalization of corridor activities within us 
organization, the need lor all corridor professionals to integrate fully the ini- 
tiative's activities with then daily work activities, and the need for corridor pro- 
lessionals Irom kindergarten to twelfth grade to be able to implement corridor 
activities without always reiving on facilitation Irom Bronx Community Col- 
lege. To address these issues, I continue to bring corridor participants together 
lor periodic workshops and focus groups to plan their strategies foi greater 
I manual, programmatic, and managerial autonomy. 

Illlen Schnepcl. the external evaluator of the pioject during the !<W6-97 
academic year, olfers a perspective that captures the spirit of the initiative. She 
maintains that the corridor initiative shows that student achievement, academ- 
ic preparation, and personal attainment improve as school leaders undertake 
multiple systemic eflorts that involve a collaborative and holistic approach to 
elieci educational reform. A?. Schnepcl ( ldd7) sees it. the corridor initiative does 
not promote isolated programs for small groups of students. Instead, the collab- 
orative relationships fostered by the initiative permit the development of a series 
of programs between and within schools at different levels in the total system — 
elementary, middle, and high school and community college — affecting a large 
number and variety of students. Stub an initiative cannot but have an impact on 
the whole system, and it will achieve increasingly positive and sustainable out- 
comes over time and across institutions. Finally. Schnepcl contends that contrary 
to view mg at-nsk children and youths in Bronx neighborhoods as lost causes, 
the corridor initiative promotes the view that every student deserves a fair chance 
to reach his or her potential, amid conditions of hope, luisi. and suppoit. 
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The Role of Rural Community 
Colleges in Expanding Access and 
Economic Development 

Hector Garza, Ronald D. Eller 



As rural America prepares for the twemy-Iirst century, community colleges are 
being challenged to play new roles as catalysts lor local and regional develop- 
ment. In addition to their traditional roles m prebaccalaureate education, these 
colleges are now being asked to reach out to pteviously underserved popula- 
tions and to provide leadership for the revitalization oi community and 
regional economies as weil The rural community college or the future will lie 
much more than a place w here people go to take college couises. It w ill be an 
indispensable pan of the community's overall efforts to build a better future 
lor all of us citizens. The best of these colleges will be at the center of these 
clluris to improve community life. 

The new economic environment of the next century, lot' example, calls for 
the giealet use ol technology, lifelong learning, educational flexibility, long- 
term planning, and community-based strategics for growth, and community 
colleges arc ideally situated to provide leadership for this transformation. Espe- 
cially in severely distressed rural areas, the eommtmilv college is often the insti- 
tution best capable ol initialing and nurturing the local partnerships and 
regional collaborations that can find solutions for critical community prob- 
lems. 

The Rural Community College Initiative is a program designed to assist 
colleges in some ol America's most severely distressed rural areas to design 
locally el feci i vc practices that facilitate this transformation of the college and 
the community. Through this initiative, the f ord Foundation seeks to encour- 
age colleges to establish sustainable programs that increase access to higher 
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education for traditionally underscrvcd and disadvantaged populations and 
that lostcr economic development in rural areas. 

Background and Context 

In l c )92, the Education, Media and Culture and the Asset Building and Com- 
munity Developmeni Programs of the Ford Foundation began exploring the 
feasibility of a collaborative initiative to improve the institutional capacities ol 
rural community colleges to act as catalysts for change in their communities 
and regions. In hopes ol gaining iurther insights about rural community col- 
leges. the Inundation funded several studies that described the insiiiuiiona! 
contexts of rural community colleges serving economically distressed areas. 
These studies clarified the needs and challenges ol these institutions and iden- 
tified ways the foundation could he ol assistance to them. 

Energized by the (hidings and the prospects oF developing a collaborative 
program between two distinct hut related program areas, access to higher edu- 
cation and economic development, t lie two f ord program directors began to 
build a new collaborative paradigm in grant making and program management. 
The story ol the emerging collaborative model goes like this: two piogram olfi- 
cers representing two different divisions at the Ford Foundation identified rural 
community colleges as key institutions that could enhance both educational 
and economic opportunities in economically distressed regions. The feasibil- 
ity ol collaborating on the conceptualization, design, and funding of this ini- 
tiative was discussed and agreed on. especially the need to see these twin goals 
as interdependent. Together, the program officers convened a small group of 
community college leaders and rural economic development specialists to help 
them think through some of the opportunities and challenges laced by rural 
community colleges. Through this collaborative and consultative process, an 
initiative framework was developed w ith broadly defined goals ‘to increase the 
capacity, visibility, and resources of rural community colleges." 

In IdsH, the program officers invited MDC Inc.. a research and technical 
a^isiaiue organization dedicated to rural employment and economic devel- 
opment. to assist them in the continued design and management of the Rural 
Community College Initiative (.RC.CI) This work used a collaborative and con- 
sultative process, benefiting from the increased talents and expertise ol the 
expanded team. Together, the Ford Foundation and MDC stall developed a 
conceptual framework for the initiative and defined it as a "work in progress." 
to be refined as new stakeholders were invited to participate. 

The operative assumption underlying RCC1 is that given i he necessary 
resources t planning time and technical assistance, collaboration among col- 
leagues. ami availability of modest grant funds), rural community colleges in 
the most persistently poverty-stricken regions of the country can increase 
access to higher education and serve as a catalyst lor economic development, 
thereby helping the poor to become more economically independent and help- 
ing local economies become more competitive. 
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In 1 L .K) 4 , a gmm was awarded 10 MIX to plan and administer a pilot pro- 
gram involving nine rural community colleges located in geographically diverse 
and economically distressed counties. The first round of institutions selected 
to participate included Alabama Southern Community College (Alabama black 
Belli, Coahoma C ommunity College (.Mississippi Della), Hazard Commumiy 
College (eastern Kentucky), Northern New Mexico Community College. 
Southeast Commumiy College (eastern Kentucky i. Southwest Texas junior 
College (Middle Rio Grande), Salish Kootenai College v western Montana), Ton 
Belknap College (Montana), and Ton Peek College (Montana). The RCCl grant 
provided the participating community colleges with financial resousces, a plan- 
ning process, and leihniial .isststanee aimed at hutlding insnuuional capaci- 
ties to icspond to the twin goals ol the RCCl. student access to posiseconclary 
education and rural economic development 

MIX provided the participating institutions with a -et of ongoing plan- 
ning and team development activities, hollow ing initial meetings with the col- 
lege presidents to explore and rehne the key goals ol the demonstration ptoject 
in June and August l*XM. die pamei paling colleges were invited to ihe lust ol 
a senes ol leadership liistnules: this 011c was held in October IW 4 and hosted 
h\ Southwest Texas Junior College at I’valde. Texas. Participants attended 
workshops on action planning and group lacihtalion In cl tec t . each institu- 
tion began a planning protest resulting in a grant proposal to the Pord Poun- 
datton outlining ways each instuuium would expand ns capacity to increase 
access lo educational programs and to promote economic development. At this 
institute, panic ipants were muoduced to the vimoii imulion planning process 
by MIX stall. This process included lorming a team and liolding meetings 
with community leaders to introduce the initiative to them and involve them 
in 11 Through meetings and discussions held at this fust institute, the partici- 
pants contributed to defining the role ol rural community colleges in generat- 
ing access and economic deu’Iopmenl. 

RC-CIs long-range goal ol helping the pan icipal mg colleges become more 
elleclive catalysts for economic development and ol assisting poor regions to 
move tow arc! economic independence is integrally related lo educational access 
because edutuiionnl attainment and high poveru are banters to regional devel- 
opment. MIX', views the economic development objectives ol community col- 
leges as creating jobs, raising incomes, generating wealth, and reinvesting that 
wealth m the region's businesses, institutions, and people. To increase the sta- 
bilily and resilience of a regional economy, it is essential lo diversify the economic 
I >ase. Ideally, a community or region defines the kind ol economic development 
it seeks in accordance with the values ol ns people — lor instance, a community 
ma\ place strong emphasis on |ohs with high wages anti generous benefits or on 
environmental protection combined with the preservation ol traditional culture 
Rural community colleges generally serve a broad socioeconomic cross 
seel ion of the population, and the colleges participating in the RCC I serve 
large numbers ol the poor. I here are pamcular populations, however, that 
lace special barriers to education and employment, they are the people lor 
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whom college is olten ;\n alien idea and a forbidding institution. RC C I hop«^ 
lo c Mange ibis trend through the way MIX' delines the role o( eommumty col- 
leges in access, as not just providing passive accessibility through open admis- 
sions and low tuition hut engaging in active, aggressive outreach, counseling, 
support, and job placement; building partnerships with secondary schools; 
recruiting high school drop-outs, welfare mothers, and other disadvantaged 
adults and youth for college programs and establishing programs that enable 
them to succeed; ensuring that adult literacy programs are accessible, ol high 
quality, and helplul in preparing adults lor the workplace: acting as a one-stop 
center that provides or refers students to all the educational, employment, and 
training services that an unemployed adult or youth may need; building part- 
nerships with universities to ensure that community college students can 
transler surcesslullv: and offering distance learning opportunities. 

As part ol their planning activities, participating institutions visited sites 
with noteworthy piograms lo gam lamiliarity with innovative approaches to 
access and economic development i-sitcs In lehiuary 1*405, al the institute 
hosted b\ Northern New Mexico t’ommumly c ollege, participants bneled one 
another on the insights gained thiough these isits. A major locus ol this insti- 
tute was to move the colleges Irom fotee-held analyses to protect development 
and grant writing It was also at this institute meeting that the laird Foundation 
announced the paiiicipanon ol the American Council on Education and the role 
the council would have m conducting KC.C.l documemalion and assessment. 

I he documentation and assessment component ol the Rural Community 
College Initiative provides a mechanism lor 

Documenting the processes used by the participating rmal community colleges 
in ordei to glean the "lessons learned" Irom each situation and to use this 
inlomiatton in subsequent program planning and replication initiatives 
Validating the appropriateness and elleciiveness ol speciiic program interven- 
tions and implementation strategies and documenting lessons learned and 
cllcciivc practices to be used m the next phase ol the RC.C.I 
Identilying and evaluating stiategies and ptaettees related lo tmpioving access 
to higher education lor the undeiscrved and undereducated in rural settings 
Identilying and evaluating strategies and practices related to the role of rural 
community colleges as catalysts lor improving local economies through eco- 
nomic development initiatives 

Using the dala collected through the assessment work lo promote institutional 
change tn tural eommumty colleges as they become engaged in rural eco- 
nomic development initiatives; sharing the results with other rural commu- 
nity college practitioners, local and regional economic development councils, 
and key policymakers who help shape programs, policies, and practices that 
ha\e an impact on these colleges and their communities 

Using a case study approach, each ol the lour documentation specialists 
hired to conduct the assessment work made several visits to at least two ol the 
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community college campuses 10 capture an initial qualitative portrait ol the 
participating institutions. The basic unit oi analysis was the rural community 
college. Using standardised interview protocols aiul held observation guides, 
these research specialists examined, described, analyzed, anil reported on a 
variety of regional characteristics and institutional factors including programs 
and lacihties, student and (acuity demographics and characteristics, insiiiu* 
uonal and organizational structures, puxedura! and developmental juocesscs. 
campus climates and their impact on students, and linkages with local and 
county groups, schools, and agencies. 

Questions related to the Rural C omnumiiy College Initial ive program 
goals and instiunional objectives and strategies were also mcoi poiaicd into the 
interview and held observation instrument. The specialists collected data 
through structured interviews with students, faculty and stalf, local residents, 
and community and business leaders to capture a diversity ol voices, opinions, 
and visions, thereby creating a reasonably complete local and institutional por- 
trait. The words and numbers were analyzed, compared, and contrasted to 
identity recurring themes, trends, and instiunional similarities and differences 
and to assess individual and institutional capacities to icspond to the chal- 
lenges posed by the RCCI. 

These Inuimgs were detailed in several reports submitted to die founda- 
tion and were used to develop generalizations lor Suture empirical research. 
The) also assisted the team in modifying and relining the assessment process 
lor continuous quality improvement, identified research questions for lututc 
research, and assisted MIX’ and the l : ord Foundation to rehne the operating 
assumptions, program principles, and management practices lor the next phase 
ol the Ruial Community College Initiative. Moreover, this eflort documented 
institutional capacities and needs and offered recommendations for going to 
scale. 

In Who. the nine original colleges received funding from the l ord Foun- 
dation to implement tlu- projects designed during the planning stage of the 
RCCI. In addition the foundation invited another fifteen community colleges 
to |\iilict[iate in a second round ol the program. 1 lie documentation team con- 
tinued to follow the progress ol the nine pilot colleges in order to identify 
lessons learned Irom the implementation of these demonstration projects lot- 
other rural institutions. The results of tins assessment research were released 
in a series ol rc|iorts in by the American Association ol Community 
Colleges (Fllei and others, ]U08a. |Ud8b). 

Redefining Access 

Rural community colleges have traditionally based their mission on the phi- 
losophy ol open access to lughci education. However, colleges serving dis- 
tressed areas face special challenges because their students must cope with 
geograjihic distances, poor preparation for college, weak economies, and inad- 
equately trained workforces. Reaching those who face these special barriers to 
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education and employment, therefore. requires colleges to move beyond tra- 
ditional open-door strategics ior increasing access and to provide aggressive 
outreach and support services to the disadvantaged. RCCI colleges have 
endeavored to address this special need through a variety ol new campus 
programs. 

Common to many rural distressed areas, lor example, is a Iragmemaiion 
of private and public agencies that makes it diflieuli to create real partnerships 
that address community problems such as school drop-out rates, welfare 
reform, job creation and retraining, and adult education. Yet limned local 
resources demand collaboration il aggressive strategies to improve educational 
levels and workforce skills are to succeed. All of the RCC! I institutions have 
developed protects that encouraged college-community partnerships designed 
to improve the transition from high school to college, enhance workplace per- 
lormanee. and increase opportunities lor advancement. 

Southeast Community College and three local school systems, for 
instance, established a partnership that created a joint college-community early 
intervention program for eighth graders that promises them a scholarship to 
college on graduation from high school. Southwest Texas Junior College cre- 
ated similar partnerships with twenty-one local districts. These partnerships 
employ the Internet and videoconferencing to give high schools access to aca- 
demic offerings hitherto unavailable to them, especially to those experiencing 
financial hardships. Other RCCI colleges have initiated collahoiations with 
local industries to establish campus-based technical training centers that min- 
imize the effects ol dow nsizing and proude management training and other 
on-site educational services to local workers. Such centers help link the col- 
lege with business and industry in the area and serve as a gateway to students' 
enrollment in additional jarograms at the college. These partnerships go 
beyond emergency and short-term training programs to establish more per- 
manent relationships among colleges, public schools, and business and mtlus- 
ir\. and they help create a cultuie ol collaboration that is critical to successful 
community development. 

A second strategy employed by the colleges has been to increase distance, 
or off-campus, learning opportunities and thus improve access for remote com- 
munities. Geographic distance and insufficient transportation often make it dif- 
ficult for rural individuals with family and work responsibilities it) pursue higher 
education. Branch campuses and extended campus centers can provide basic 
education and core coursework, but their range of offerings is often limited. 
Recent advancements in telecommunications technology, however, make it pos- 
sible to improve the deliver) - of a broader curriculum not only at the main cam- 
pus but to remote sites as well. A number of RCCI colleges have responded lay 
expanding their distance education technologies. These initiatives have included 
new partnerships with regional colleges and universities to deliver electronic 
coursework as well as the expansion of remote telecommunications facilities. 

To improve retention and successful employment among disadvantaged 
students, several colleges have enhanced or restructured the educational suja- 
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port services available on campus. Alabama Southern Community College, for 
example, restructured us developmental studies program to enhance faculty 
abilities to diagnose student deficiencies and provide both personal and 
instructional support. In so doing, it lias changed the (aee ol instruction at the 
college as well, revolutionizing the use ol computers and linking student eval- 
uation tools with new counseling, advising, and leaching strategies. By inte- 
grating basic skills, student suppo r '. services, and adult education. Alabama 
Southern has laciliuued a paradigm shift from teaching to learning that has 
greatly reduced student attrition and enhanced student attitudes toward learn- 
ing. This approach to developmental studies has energized the (acuity, raised 
the baron faculty performance expectations, and generally ir.tn>lorroed the 
teaching and learning process on the campus as a whole. 

Finally, several RCCI colleges have emphasized the development of a vari- 
ety ol holistic approaches to access, reaching out broadly to recruit and sup- 
port underserved populations such as high school drop-outs, welfare parents, 
and oihct disadvantaged adults. I or many mral icsidents. accessing the oppor- 
tunities available through higher education requires overcoming a number ol 
noneducauonal harriers. Low family income, lack of child -care services, health 
problems, inadequate transportation, and custom'* and attitudes that do not 
promote education can prevent men and women from achieving productive 
employment or pursuing lurlliet education. To beltct serve these disadvan- 
taged students, RCCI colleges have initialed a variety of academic, noncredii. 
and family support programs designed to leach the individual throughout life 
and within the context of his or her family and community. 

At bout h west Texas Junior College and at Northern New Mexico Com- 
munity College, newly established day-care programs make tt easier for par- 
ent students to attend classes and also provide their children with significant 
early socialization experiences. One tribal college. Fort Peek established a cen- 
ter for family and community services that offers a range of noncredii programs 
lot welfare recipients, teen parents, young families, displaced adult woikers, 
potential farmers and ranchers, recovering substance abusers, and many other 
clients. Workshops on domestic abuse, dysfunctional families, grief recovery, 
slaying sober, communicating w ith teachers, and other subjects attract people 
to participate in programs that can last the whole day long. Such piogrunis not 
only address a variety of family and community barriers to employment and 
education but create an image ol the college as a earing place for everyone and 
serve as a gateway to other educational opportunities. 

The experiences of the RCCI pilot institutions suggest that improv ing eco- 
nomic opportunities for minority populations in rutal distressed areas requires 
colleges and communities to reexamine their traditional assumptions about 
access. Strategies appropriate for urban and suburban areas may he inadequate 
lor rural communities. The challenges of rural geography, culture, income, and 
history dictate that open-admissions strategies and enrollment-driven pro- 
gramming will he insufficient to meet the need* ol these communities m the 
tvveniy-lirsl century. Just as an effective curriculum for rural students includes 
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a /udugogy a/ pUuc and appropriate economic development lor rural areas if, 
place specific, strategies to improve access to higher education must look 
toward the community and toward the context of that place. 

Redefining the meaning of access within the academic culture of the cam- 
pus and within the community as a whole is the critical first step to building 
more effective access strategies This means not only die reeducation of faculty 
and administrative staff but also the implementation of a variety of creative 
programs and practices that reach students where they live and encourage both 
peisonal and family growth. Such practices include lire expansion of traditional 
educational services through new technologies, distance learning, work-site 
training, developmental coursework, and scholarship assistance and also the 
provision of a more comfortable and place-sensitive learning environment that 
values local culture. 

Moreover, to reach rural populations that have historically laced barriers 
to employment and education, RCC1 colleges are moving beyond traditional 
roles and deliver) systems to address noncducational issues such as child care, 
transportation, and lannly and personal development, just as educational 
relorm in rural secondary schools is placing greater emphasis on parent 
involvement, student nutrition, after-school programs, transportation services, 
and interactive learning, these rural colleges are developing family-based 
approaches to learning, including the initiation of partnerships with schools 
and other social agencies committed to this goal. And just as many new busi- 
nesses are finding wavs to support the educational and personal growth of 
employees in order to increase productivity, colleges are learning how to sup- 
port the entire individual within his or her family and community context in 
order to improve academic success. 

Rural Economic Development 

Improving access to higher education, however, does not in itself ensure com- 
munity economic prosperity unless that access is linked to an expanding local 
economic environment. In rural distressed areas, improving economic oppor- 
tunities requites more than the traditional job creation activities that have char- 
acterized development efforts in the past. Challenges o( geography and 
inlrastructute. poor social services and inadequate education, and historical 
patients ol exploitation have left these legions dependent and without the 
human and civic capital to build a sustainable economy. The politics of race, 
class, and ethnicity have hardened their development in ways different horn 
that ol suhinhati America. 

One o! the distinguishing characteristics of the economies of rural dis- 
tressed areas, lot example, is the relative absence of indigenous entrepreneurs 
and the paucity ol capital available lor development. Vet in rural areas where 
there aic lew midsized or large employers, small business development pre- 
sents one of the greatest opportunities for economic growth. As a result of the 
RCCI. many ol the participating colleges have established or expanded small 
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business development centers that ofler training and technical support to local 
entrepreneurs. These centers work with local residents and students to design 
business plans and marketing strategies and to create a positive entrepreneur- 
ial climate in the community. Southeast Community College in Kentucky also 
collaborated with five local banks to establish a revolving loan lund. the Pine 
Mountain Development Corporation, which provides startup and expansion 
capital lor local small businesses that is not otherwise available. 

Along with many suburban community colleges. RCCI campuses have 
also reached out to existing businesses and industries to establish partnerships 
for workforce development. These partnerships provide opportunities for basic 
education and advanced technical training lor existing workers and organiza- 
tional naming lor management Alabama Southern's partnership with the Ciba 
Chemical Company offers a formula of scholarships, internships, and employ- 
ment possibilities that provides a promising model. This training program sup- 
ports local industry needs and gives twenty scholarships annually to local 
students. The college has also established a partnership with Auburn Univer- 
sity to create the Center for Excellence in Forestry Papei and Chemical Tech- 
nology which serves local industries through technical training and technology 
transfer. 

The most effective practices among RCCI institutions, however, go beyond 
traditional workforce naming alliances with businesses and industries, 
although these arc important, to enhance indigenous entrepreneurial devel- 
opment and civic capacity These practices recognize the cultural differences 
within communities and build on the cultural assets ol minorities, working- 
class people, and the poor to develop culturally appropriate curricula and sup- 
port programs. Sue h efforts succeed when the college is an integral part ol the 
whole community and not responsive to gist one element ol that community. 

Tribal colleges, perhaps as a result ol their unique situation, ofler excel- 
lent examples of this integration. Set up to be integral parts of the community 
culture, they are able to reach out to catalyze the intended change in economic 
and community vitality. Business and economic assistance centers on tribal 
campuses give close attention to the incorporation ol Indian values and the 
traditions ol the locality in entrepreneurial training. They build economic 
capacity out of community strengths rather than deficiencies and promote eco- 
nomic self-determination without destroying traditional culture. The regional 
vocational training program at Northern New Mexico Community College 
oilers another example. In a unique program the college emphasizes traditional 
l hicano arts and cralls and a Do lias expanded marketing opportunities lor 
local craftspeople by creating an artisan database. 

Currently not all aspects ol local culiuics will contribute to building a 
dynamic economy Partnerships and collaboration ate absolutely necessary 
lor elieciivc community development, but organizations and agencies serv- 
ing distressed rural communities often have little historical experience of 
w ot king together and creating sustainable paiincrships. I'he political culture 
in these communities docs not support an environment of cooperation 
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within bureaucracies and across class and racial lines. To change this siiuaiton. 
RCCl colleges are helping to build a culture of cooperation in their communi- 
ties by modeling effective access and economic development partnerships 
themselves and by facilitating leadership development and networking among 
leaders within then regions. For instance, several of the pilot RCCl colleges 
have established regional leadership development programs and initiated 
regional strategic planning dialogues among businesses, agencies, and local 
governments. Southwest Texas now sponsors a regional case competition that 
encourages university business students to propose alternative strategies for 
the economic development of the area, which are then considered by local 
leaders at an annual confetenee. 

The RCCl experience suggests, moreover, that community colleges can 
play an important role m developing collaborations and relationships among 
rural agencies and businesses. but building a cooperative environment requires 
time, leadership, and political skill. Effective practice requires that the college 
president maintain an active role on state and regional economic development 
boards. commissions. and other development organizations, and that college 
laculty come to view participation m the civic life of the community as an 
extension of their role in the classroom. 

Finally. RCCl colleges have learned that transforming the rural community 
college into a catalyst lor economic development is a long-ieim process rather 
than a list of model propels or a locksicp strategy for change. Rural communi- 
ties diller dramatically, and RCCl docs not impose a particular set of programs 
or strategies to solve regional problems: i at her it seeks to losier a climate of 
innovation that will spark local solutions, in the coutse ol the RCCl process, 
visions change, knowledge grows, and strategies evolve to meet new contexts 
and understanding This process of transformation ol the college and the com- 
munity is ongoing, and campus leaders must lie committed to sustaining the 
process as an integral part ol a new institutional culture Throughout the process, 
it i~. important to locus on projects that are achievable, that have a clear goal, 
and whose success can he e istiy measured by the laculty and the community 

Conclusion 

!hc Rural Community College Initiative dcmonsl rates that institutional capac- 
ity fell increasing access to economic opportunities for previously underserved 
populations can Ik* expanded through a heavy injection ol new ideas and 
higher expectations Toi institutional effoits. All nine pilot campuses are much 
more visible m ilicir communities as a result ol their involvement in the RCCl 
than they were before it. Interaction with their communities has increased col- 
laborations and partnerships lor change Invigorated campus leadership has 
lecogmzed that there is a tremendous need for leadership development in the 
local community as well. To varying degrees the nine R( Cl pilot colleges have 
adopted a community-based framework lor improvement, as opposed to an 
institutionally based approach 
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RCC4 has helped its member colleges, moreover, to move beyond simply 
preparing students for jobs or migration out of their communities. Increasingly, 
these colleges are taking an active role in creating environments that promote 
the sustainable, long-term economic development that allows students to 
remain and work in their communities if they wish. Although they differ in 
their strategies and the maturity of their processes, most of these colleges are 
building connections between traditional culture and contemporary society 
and between individuals and the community. In so doing they are becoming 
part of a comprehensive social force directed at b road -based community 
renewal that empowers individuals with the means to discover their own tal- 
ents and to go heyond survival and to thrive. 
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Hit* community college need* a /inv/wufncrshi/i pmudigm. CVnfru! [ ( > 
l/iis /xmic/igm (iff the modeling of collaborative relationships, an 
emphasis on student development, the development of community 
partnerships, and the creation of nnv forms of planning and resource 
allocation. 



The Partnership Paradigm: 

Collaboration and the Community 
College 

Sam Lunchpiist, John 5. Nixon 

The period of the 1980s was a tumultuous one Tor the city of Santa Ana, the 
urban center of Orange County, California. A significant population increase, 
largely fueled by growth in the immigrant population, collided with a massive 
shift in the Southern California economy, placing new challenges on the city's 
infrastructure and educational system. Explosive growth among the school-age 
and English language learning populations, combined with rapidly changing 
technology in the workplace, required a number of the city's leading institu- 
tions to cooperate more closely or face losing the quality of life they valued and 
the economic stability required to maintain it. 

In response to this constellation of forces, the CEOs of Santa Anas lead- 
ing institutions came together in 1989 to form Santa Ana 2000. an interagency 
collaborative designed to maximize cooperative planning and problem solving 
citywide. A preexisting K-16 collaborative. Project STEP, led by the University 
of California. Irvine, had built strong relationships among the local educational 
partners, including the community college and the school district, and had 
already established a focus on intersegmcnlal strategics that could assist at -risk 
and underrepresented students to complete high school successfully and enter 
postsecondary education. A numher ol challenges relating to resources, capac- 
ities. curriculum, and pedagogy emerged as these collaborative entities joined 
forces to combat the growing threat of educational underacnievcinent. Key 
challenges included the defunding of public education in California, school 
overcrowding, high student -teacher ratios, poveity. the lure of gangs and drugs, 
a recessionary and changing economy, a new majority of English language 
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learning students entering local schools, and a higher education system unpre- 
pared to welcome and successfully support the new generation of students it 
was beginning to receive. 

At Santa Ana College, severe budget constraints, level enrollment, and a 
growing discrepancy between the demographics of the surrounding commu- 
nity and the colleges student population served as warning signals that signif- 
icant change was needed in the college's structure and programs if the college 
was to embrace and serve the surrounding community. 

Reorganizing Tor Collaboration 

The initial organizational response, undertaken by the chancellor, was a com- 
plete reorganization of the college's administrative structure, realigning pro- 
gram and service affiliations within both student services and instruction and 
creating a new office staffed by two equivalent positions, the vice president of 
academic all ah and the vice president of student services. Charged with main- 
taming the lugu caliber of existing educational and support service programs, 
these positions also were expected to accelerate the pace ol institutional inno- 
vation and work collahoraiiveiy with faculty and administrative leaders tn the 
college, in local schools, and in surrounding universities to build enrollment 
as well as increase retention, graduation, and transfer Several specific strate- 
gics were added to the institutional expectation that these two positions, and 
the segments of the college they represent, would collaborate closely. One strat- 
egy was the blending between these positions of primary leadership responsi- 
bility lor programs traditionally located in one or the other domain. For 
example, the vice president of student services administers the college's Imute 
leathers progtam. and the vice president ol academic affairs oversees the New 
Freshman Experience initiative. 

Another strategy was to establish joint administration ol numerous com- 
munity-building and student activity external initiatives, including the Middle 
College High School, Community Outreach Partnership Centers, and summer 
residential programs. Last, but equal in importance, was the Student Ser- 
viees/Acadcmtc Affairs cochairmanship and partnership work on such college 
and district groups as the Welfare Reform Task Force. Joint Deans Adminis- 
trative Council. Student Equity Committee, Articulation Work Groups. Enroll- 
ment Management Committee, and the joint Academic Affairs/Siudem Services 
sponsorship throughout the year of professional development activities 
designed to be catalysis for program or curricular change. 

The realignment ol the college's administrative structure and the creation 
ol job titles lor the vice presidents reflecting areas of professional emphasis 
rather than exclusive domains set in motion a new phase in the colleges devel- 
opment Central to this change has been the modeling of a collaborative cul- 
ture. an emphasis on the development of student and community-focused 
partnerships, and support lor a rethinking of assumptions about student learn- 
ing and achievement. Significantly, the sink also entailed expanding the mini- 
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her of involved stakeholders and giving more scrutiny to actual outcomes, and 
il simultaneously established a new college wide context for resource allocation 
and program development. 

The close linkage and continual involvement of educational partners on 
the sending (.K-l 2) and .vicing (university) ends of the student continuum 
was critical in building a deeper appreciation ol the preexisting restraining and 
enabling forces that influence important decisions about where to invest time 
and resources for maximum stutleni benefit. The new culture of collaboration 
dramatically improved the quality of local strategic planning, as systemic data 
from all partners was shared and evaluated both to chart outcomes and to pin- 
point barriers allcciing student progress. 

A New Approach to Planning and Program 
Development 

An important, internal impact of this overall shift was the rethinking of the 
purpose of resource and program development. In the past such development 
was used primarily to address problems or meet needs that the basic system 
did not attend to. The new focus that emerged was both systemic and trans- 
formational. In analyzing the college's recent history with grants and other cat- 
egorically funded instructional and student services programs, we realized that 
all too often, even when program outcomes were excellent, the efforts existed 
on the margins of the institution. On occasion they even discouraged individ- 
uals who would otherwise develop programs or services for students, as the 
special effort supplanted the core institutional function, bringing new visibil- 
ity and resources to necessary work but often excluding institutional efforts 
already m place. 

A new locus on internal coalition building at Santa Ana College was 
established as a result of identifying this problem and continuing to seek more 
systemic solutions to significant college challenges. I:\isitngstafl and other 
stakeholders were invited to woik together, applying their experience and per- 
spectives to some ol the institution's most pressing problems and subsequently 
implementing strategies to address them. This not only raised morale as the 
appropriate stature was accorded to the eunent piogram leaders, but it also 
helped move some innovative work from the periphery to the core of the 
institution. This in turn gave limited initiatives a stronger position as pilots 
foi potential large-scale implementation in cTassioom instruction or services, 
uu her than remaining stand-alone programs w ith necessarily limited impact. 
P.xamples include the expansion of cohort counseling classes for incoming 
freshman in the New Freshman l:\penence program currently tn place col- 
legewide and the use of inteiscgmenial dialogue groups among I acuity in Hu- 
gh sh, HSk. and mathematics to improve the matriculation process and revise 
the eleventh and twelfth grade curricula. 

Thus collaborative and blended leadership ioles with policy and budget 
authority can he instrumental tn breaking down some of the institutional 
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eompartmcntalizaiion of programs and services. This promotes a Icarner- 
cemered focus within the college and establishes a culture that encourages 
collective responsibility for student access, opportunity, and achievement. 
These qualities in an institution are an essential prerequisite to authentic and 
effective collaboration. 

W hen an established institution faces the challenges outlined previously 
with the new organizational structure put in place, an analysis of past practices 
and examples of new directions show how it lias dramatically reshaped itself. 
Previously. Santa Ana laculty and administrators had worked for years to 
address these challenges, primarily pursuing strategies of intervention that 
reflected traditional organizational structures. The English, reading, tnd math 
faculties developed separate strategies of remediation, introducing new cur- 
ricula. new technologies, and new pedagogics. The counselors, transfer center 
specialists, and other student services staf f separately developed a number if 
support and intervention strategies, improving and increasing tutoring and 
other academic support services related to transfer and student academic 
achievement. Although many of these efforts resulted in new student successes 
and some improvement in transfer rates, as separately pursued intervemion 
strategies they also represented the status quo in college organization and 
planning. A look at a successful program that reflects an out-of-the-box, or 
nnnlradilional. approach to college organization demonstrates the efficacy of 
a new paradigm for college organization that focuses on processes encourag- 
ing the college to respond holistically to the needs and interests ol students. 

The Summer Scholars Transit r Institute (SSTP was developed out ol a col- 
laborative assessment by both the internal parlncis of the college (academic 
allaiis and student services! and its external partners uhc local university, other 
community colleges, and a national foundation V The internal partners began 
the SSTI program by attempting to determine the barriers Santa Ana students 
lace to university transfer. Rather than exploring this issue m the traditional, 
compartmentalized way, faculty and administrators representing both academic 
allaiis and student services worked together. Through this collaborative inves- 
tigation. the college partners shared their experience with students, discussing 
nol only barriers but also ideas and pi act ices that could promote successful 
transfer 

Not surprising!}, group members discoverer! common ground in their 
assessment ol barriers They agreed that chief among these barriers was that 
many ol then students aie unprepared culturally and emotional!) lor ihe world 
ol higher education, liven though academic preparation, particularly m basic 
skills, was a major problem for many students, the alleaive issues were even 
more significant and almost universal. Ihe ma|oruy of Santa Ana's tiaduional 
•liege -age students who aim lor a baccalaureate degree are poor and have 
Lundy backgrounds that are either hostile toward or unfamiliar with higher 
education. The faculty saw this in their classrooms, but m classes ol thmy stu- 
dents, they could nol provide sulltcient individual assistance and support. In 
addition, both the teaching laculty and the counsclois agiced that the students 
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had difficulty forming any positive identilicaiion with the college or with other 
students. Clearly, ameliorating these harriers required more than adjustment* 
to the curriculum and more than could be accomplished in a session with a 
counselor. 

The college partners determined that student* would benefit from an 
experience that combined the efforts of teaching faculty and counselors in the 
classroom and look place in a selling that encouraged the development of a 
learning community among students and faculty. SST1 was the result. It incor- 
porates partnerships between discipline faculty and counselors in leaching col- 
lege classes and, in collaboration with the colleges university and foundation 
partners, features the university as the setting for the program. Thus the stu- 
dents experience university residential life as they also complete a transfer-level 
course delivered in a compressed, intensive mode over a two-week session. 
1 he discipline faculty and counselors pair up to lorm a team in teaching the 
English, geology, philosophy, political science, psychology, or history course. 
The residential experience includes additional student support services slafl 
who act as teaching assistants and group and dorm leaders, providing social 
and academic support. The faculty also live with the students in the dorms. 

The Partnership Paradigm 

Now in its fifth year, with approximately one hundred students paituipating 
from the college each summer, the SS 11 program has proven quite successful 
The retention rates among participants are significantly higher than those 
among the general population ol transfer students, and the tall transfer rates 
from Santa Ana College t o universities have increased from *411 in IWO to 63*4 
in Of course the success ol SSTI represents lar more than the success ol 
the students who have participated. The program is an example ol the shift in 
organizational thinking that emphasizes students and their needs as the pri- 
mary locus lor evaluation and planning, rather than a focus on departments, 
programs, and services. The collaborative development of SSTI has helped 
bieak down the olien competitive structures that militated against cooperation 
between academic alfairs and student sei vices and between s/vtiuf and imiin- 
Nfrcum college programs. It lias piomoicd a collaborative model ol partnership 
that recognizes that the whole is greater than the sum ol its parts. This new 
partnership framework allows the [acuity, stall, and administrators to eliminate 
oigamzational \oids. c reate connections through common intciestsand goals, 
and discover new opportunities lor better serving student*. 

The SSTI program is also an example ol a seemingly paradoxical yet ben- 
eficial result ol the partnership paradigm of college organization. As a strategy 
alleet ing one hundred students each summer. SSTI presents incremental 
change at the college. 1 lowvvcr. it also represents ^stemic change as well. A> 
a product ol the partnership paiadigm. SSI I is symbolic ol the power ol col- 
laboration and ol a community college that has shilled away from a compart- 
mentalized and olien competitive Iramework lor doing business. Svstemic 
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change is rclinctl and reinforced by ilu* incremental channel manliest in new 
collabonu ive programs for students. 

The simultaneous systemic and incremental change that characterizes the 
college's partnership paradigm can also he seen in several collaborative pro- 
grams created from the successes of SSTI. Building on SsTl's teacher-counselor 
partnership, faculty and administrators Iront academic affairs and student ser- 
vices created the New Freshman Experience program, with cohort learning 
communities for incoming freshman Tnc program combines basic skills 
classes with guidance classes. Students enroll as a group itr. foi example, an 
English class, a reading class, and a counsel mg class. The counselor atte ids 
the English class, assisting the students and co-leach mg. and all time faculty 
meet regularly as a team to plan instruction and develop strategies to assist 
individual students. This structure helps students lorm productive, support- 
ive relationships with the faculty and with one another. The college is now 
expanding this learning communitx concept to include content area courses, 
maintaining the collaboration between discipline iaculiy and counselors. The 
development ol the New Freshman Experience program iurthcr institutional- 
ized the systemic change ol the partnership paradigm and represents a new, 
succcsslui incremental change. 

The partnership paradigm also encourages intennstitution.il collabora- 
tion. We have attempted to expand the locus on students by thaw ing in part- 
ner institutions through several new progiams. One example is the Alrican 
Aineiicaii Achievement Program lAAAPV flits program combines the learning 
community stiucturc with mentoring by businesspeople, tutoring by students 
Irom partner universities, and recruiting relationships with local high schools. 
Now in its second year, the AAAF has demonstrated significant improvement 
in retention rates among Alrican American students at the college. 

As Santa Ana College institutionalizes the partnership paradigm, it recog- 
nizes that it must develop its student clientele through outreach eliorts that begin 
with l.unilics in the city's neighborhoods. One example ol this coniimmity- 
c entered outreach work is the college's Community Outreach Partnership Cen- 
ters piogiam tCOPO. funded through a grant from the Department of Mousing 
and Urban Development. The COPC program is a partnership among Santa Ana 
College, the University ol C alifornia. Irvine, the city of Santa Ana. the local 
school district, and two community-based organizations, both of which serve 
large numbers of poor immigrant and linguistically isolated I lispanic residents 
and also large numbers of children The goal ol COPC is community capacity 
building, with an emphasis on community asset development, leadership, work- 
force preparation, child care, and housing. 

Within Santa Ana College, the COPC progiani brings togethei Iaculiy and 
students Irom ethnic studies, psychology, and history, who collaborate with 
colleagues from the university in conducting icsearcli on community assets 
and needs These faculty and students work with child development and child- 
care stall Irom the college and basic skills iaculiy who provide direct services 
in the community, along with faculty and stall Irom (he community centers. 
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school disinct, and city. All the internal and external partners are committed 
to increasing the number ol comm unity residents who mo\e through the edu- 
cational pipeline to postsecondai y education. 

Conclusion 

The partnership paradigm argues for a new organisational culture m the eom- 
niunity eollege. No longer viewed depart menially, the new culture ol collabo- 
ration is defined by studcnt-cenk red goals. Ibis new organizational model is 
neeessaty ii community colleges are to respond el fee lively to rapidly changing 
communities and to build new educational markets by reaching out to resi- 
dents w ho may not recognize that community colleges can provide a pathway 
for Inline growth 1 lie notion that we cannot do it alone must he applied 
against the traditional schism between student sei vices and academic allairs 
and between the community college and other institutions in the community 
l he pamuT^hip paradigm pi onuses educational benefits to the college and the 
conmiumn more powerlul than those any single depart mem m the college or 
single institution in the community can realize. 
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of her /eudcrsliip mu/ ways that iollaboratum cun leverage \mil 
resources in the community. 



The Collaborative Leader 

Carolyn Grubbs Williams 



Throughout my administrative career I have come to see collaboration as 
essential to the leadeiship role and of special benefit to the community college. 

As I assumed my prior position as president of Los Angeles southwest 
College U-ASCL 1 was also imoived in the development of Los Angeles Part- 
ners Advocating Student Success (LA PASSU an imeniisiiiuiional, collabora- 
tive educational reform effort funded by the Lord Lounduuon Hut expenence 
confirmed my sense ol the importance ol collaboration. It also helped clarib 
the vital role that community colleges can play m spanning educational sys- 
tems and bringing diverse groups together to unpiove the educational 
prospects of underserved students. 

The l .os Angeles Community College District screes as the Itscal agent lor 
LA PASS. When I armed at LASC. the chancellor at that time, Donald Phelps, 
asked me to facilitate the process of involving partner institutions m LA PASS. 
I look on the assignment, working closely wuh Cheryl Mahey, who. during a 
sabbatical leave from Mount St. Man's College, was on assignment in the office 
of the district’s legal counsel. 

The g‘ial of the collaborate was to involve as many key institutional 
players as possible in focusing on ways to gel more at -risk students through 
the educational pipeline to the baccalaureate degree We recognized dial 
interinslilrtional collaboration faced special challenge.. .5 a city the size and 
complexity of Los Angeles, fo begin we needed to identify the stale ol edu- 
cational rcfoitn in the city, identify the key institutional actors, track any 
rec ord ol successful practices, and develop a broad -based partnership so that 
we could start building an efficient educational pipeline lor students. We ini- 
tially involved the I os Angeles Unified School District, the nine community 
colleges in the Los Angeles Community College District, and the area's other 
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higher educat ion institutions. We also involved representatives from business 
and from a variety ol community groups, social agencies, and relorni organi- 
zations. 

During the planning phase the collaborative functioned as a committee ol 
the whole. We were extremely democratic in our initial approach. We sent out 
letters to a variety of organizations, starting with the educational community. 
As groups responded, we convened weekly meetings that functioned as locus 
groups Ow»r time we developed a process that deepened commitment and 
broadened participation. W'c used meetings to clarify critical issues and iden- 
tify who else should be at the table. Then we scheduled another meeting and 
further discussed those issues and possible directions for action We always 
ended by again asking who else should be at the iablc. 1 his process was based 
on the strategic judgment that the more inclusive we were, the better the elfort 
w i mid he 

I'his process w.i- successful in mvok mg a w ide range ol organizations. 
Hut as participation htoadened. we were challenged to maintain locus on the 
goals ol the collaborative. We responded hv emphasizing four assumptions — 
our priority is student achievement, we should maximize participation, we 
cannot think in terms ol discrete protects, and we need to promote cross- 
learning among partners and across educational sectors. 

Our collective review ol existing outcome data underscored the need lot 
a collaborative K-10 approach. Data revealed wholesale hemorrhaging 
throughout the Los Angeles educational pipelines, For instance, lessihan one- 
hall of lilth graders weic proceeding on to high school, only a minority oi stu- 
dents were enrolling in "A-K” or letter grade, college-required courses: less 
than 10 percent ol community college students were translerring to lour-year 
institutions. Ihese findings conltrmcd our judgment that only a collaborative 
approach involving man)- organizations could possibly respond to problems 
on that scale. Therefore we needed to involve as many groups as possible. 
Moreover, to hav e real impact, people cannot think in terms of single, discon- 
nected initiatives. 



Using Collaboration to Facilitate Change 

We saw our task as providing a forum lor institutions to plan and act together 
to improve the lunctioning of the educational system at every level. I he role 
ol I. A PA^S was coordinating and facilitating rather than direction setting or 
controlling. That worked very well for the I urn year. ‘I hen we began a senes ol 
geographically targeted initiatives, which again challenged our ability to main- 
tain a common focus. Also we had to find a way to move forward with very 
limned hinds. We responded by emphasizing the ability of the collaborative 
organization to leverage funds by putting people together who can generate 
'.he resources to carry out the natives. 

We had the advantage ol coming along at the right lime in the iilc of the 
city, with a real ciantv of motive. 1 A PASS began right after the I L H>2 Los 
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Angclts civil unrest, and everyone recognized how balkanized the city had 
become, and was concerned with rebuilding the civic infrastructure. Also 
there were many significant reform initiatives already underway that were not 
necessarily getting the visihtlit' and support that they needed. LA PASS was 
able to give them a broader arena and greater visibility. This experience 
encouraged organizations to engage in real collaboration, liven though they 
had different emphases and many were working separately in the same com- 
munities. they had many common concerns. Over lime, groups began to bor- 
row approaches and highlight each other's initiatives as well as engage in some 
joint planning and fundraising 

One a I the important lessons to be learned horn this work is that a col- 
laborative organization can maximize the impact of reform efforts by promot- 
ing coordination and providing broader exposure to previously independent 
initiatives. Hovveve;, such coordination requites a lengthy and careful process 
ol building n usl among the partners. LA PASS had no identity independent of 
the collaborative, so ii did not overshadow what the various institutional part- 
ners were doing. Our primary concern was to use collaborative relationships 
to bring people together and promote learning about effective educational 
approaches among the partners, so that [practices and strategies benelitmg stu- 
dents would he widely shared and disseminated. 

Maximizing the Benefits of Collaboration 

The development ol LA PASS provides many examples oi organization^' see- 
ing the advantage of visibility and leveraging their efforts to promote educa- 
tional rclorm. Tor instance, my own institution. Los Angeles Southwest 
College, was working with Jordan High School. We began the collaboration 
by inviting the principal and the department chairs to a meeting at the col- 
lege, where we introduced the LA PASS initiative. As a new president, l 
attempted to begin the relationship by asking if the high school had issues 
that the college could help facilitate. A series of conversations helped us 
identity a number of issues that were discouraging the high school students 
from continuing with their education and led to the development ol a new 
program called College as a Family Affair, in which we invited faculty, stu- 
dents. and then families to the college. From that activity we deepened the 
relationship by moving to discipline-based sessions, in which the Jordan 
High department chairs met with college faculty By the time 1 left the col- 
lege. we had involved Jordans whole feeder pattern of schools in discussions 
of curriculum and faculty development. High school lacullv were meeting 
oil the campus, the high school and middle school faculty were meeting in 
.summer institutes, and the elementary and middle school faculty were 
meeting. 

The Los Angeles F.ducaiionnl Partnership (LAFPL a nonprofit organiza- 
tion established to promote educational reform, was working in the same 
community and learned of what we were doing ! AFP has long been involved 
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m issues of Fae Lilly development and eurrituluni reform. We readied out to 
die people at LAEP, and they joined us to expand the work, bringing their 
considerable expertise and additional resources. One of the significant out- 
comes w as the joint development of a summer faculty institute for LASC. Jor- 
dan High School, and Markham Middle School faculty, held on the LASC 
campus. 

At the same time. LA PASS cultivated other partnerships focusing on dif- 
ferent intervention strategies to accelerate student achievement. A partnership 
m the central city south area, for example, built on an existing collaboration 
between the University of Southern California and the Foshay Learning Cen- 
ter. Foshay is a K-12 learning center serving 120 elementary children. 2,500 
middle school students, and 600 high school students, it has been restruc- 
tured into a series of ‘ academics, developed to link rigorous college prep cur- 
ricula to practical school -to-work experience in the fields of finance, health, 
and information technology. And a partnership developed in the earthquake - 
damaged northeastern San Fernando Valley/Pacoima area focused on health 
issues and other noneduvaiional harriers to student achievement. This decen- 
tralized approach lias helped LA PASS partners sec the power of cross-learn- 
ing; it links educators not only across educational sectors but also across 
geographic clusters in the city. 

Coordinating Efforts and Maintaining a Common Focus 

Developing the LA PASS type ol collaborative is to some extent like building a 
virtual organization. As v.c grappled with issues of coordination and focus, we 
were faced with a number o! critical questions: How do we know we re on tar- 
get? Are we engaged in the right kinds of initiatives with the right people at 
the table? How do we know where we re going? 

Over time, we identified a set of common issues that provided the needed 
locus. Our Hrst common theme was doubling the chances lor success' ol at- 
nsk students at every educational level. A, common focus on that challenge 
helped the parti ipants develop a number of sigmlicant initiatives. It led all the 
institutional partners to focus on key transition points in the educational 
pipeline, such as doubling the number of fifth graders proceeding to high 
school, doubling the number ol middle school students completing algebra, 
doubling the number ol community college students transferring to four-year 
institutions 

As we developed the collaborative, we also maintained an emphasis on 
assessment, w hich enhanced our credibility and helped us maintain focus 
because it encouraged systemic planning. 1 he Rand Corporation oflcrcd its 
mtv ices lo LA PASS and was verv helpful in assisting us with a variety of 
assessment issues. We have consistently devoted attention to assessment anti 
have worked lo gather district and school-bv -school data and lo match stale 
data with fom-veat university and Los Angeles Community College District 
data. 
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Coordination among ihe partner insiitulions was also enhanced by regu- 
lar meetings, to give people a sense that they were m this together. We were 
careful to design meetings to ensure that people were making connections and 
sharing ideas. The consistency of scheduled meetings also provided continu- 
ity keeping people involved and at the table. We had a core of people from all 
the groups who helped participating institutions stay focused and maintain 
communication. 

Combining Roles 

From the time 1 came to l.os Angeles Southwest College l combined the roles 
of team leader of an inierinsiitutional collaborative and president of the col- 
lege. These combined roles produced a number of advantages, and I never fell 
the need to sharply separate them. As president, 1 saw the collaborative work 
as part ol my external efforts, knowing that the collaborative efforts would ben- 
efit the college as well as the other partners. 1 fell that if the college were io be 
successful in serving ihc community, it had to be part of the collaborative 
effort. 

flic collaborative work also became a real rallying point for change within 
the community college district. It helped identify and validate critical areas ol 
need and became a way of leveraging gram efforts. Within my college ii pro- 
vided exposure for many people and helped a variety of administrators and 
staff build connections with counterparts in other institutions. 

1 have tried to continue that dual focus in my current role as president 
of Bronx Community College. Community colleges, to function effectively 
today, need to work collaborative!) - . They do not have the resources to fulfill 
their missions when they act alone. They need to pool resources and draw 
on the strengths of various partners to create a healthier environment for the 
community. However, to develop this collaborative orientation, all of us 
involved in community colleges need to promote a cultural change in our 
colleges. Wc need to continually educate the college about the mutual ben- 
efits of collaborative relationships. Wc need to he committed to staff devel- 
opment, but we must also build m institutional rewards and incentives to 
show that wc value collaborative relationships. We too often look only at 
the academic side of what we do, at such efforts as scholarly publications 
and presentations. We have to create a climate where other efforts arc also 
valued. 

I his year I developed a very open-ended program ol facultv and stall 
development In cllccl 1 have said io faculty ant! stall, il you have a good idea 
that is out ol the traditional mold and will enhance what wc do. submit a 
three-page proposal and let us fund it. 1 have encouraged people to take risks, 
liven as we recognize that not evety new effort will work, wc need to create 
climates where people arc encouraged to see the mutual benefits lhai result 
Irom collaborating with other departments on campus and with groups in the 
community. 
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Conclusion 

M}’ experience, both in Los Angeles and in the Bronx, confirms ihe importance 
o( collaboration for community colleges. The educational challenges in our 
cities are loo vast and the resources in our individual institutions are too lim- 
iied lor us to act alone. I he development ol collaborativcs provides commu- 
nity colleges with new opportunities to promote access and enhances the 
educational success ol underserved students. 



C-MOM x CiKt’Wfs \Vu i MMS is president of llumx Community C olfrgc. 
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Building Local Partnerships: 
Contributions of a National Center 

Barbara Schaicr-Pclcg, Richard A. Donovan 



11 the 1070s were the decade when universities and colleges struggled in iso- 
lation with operational definitions ol expanded access, the empha is on artic- 
ulation in the 1 080s encouraged them to. explore issues ol access and quality 
with one another. I’he 1 000s — with their locus on I idler, broader partner- 
>hip'' — ushered in the decade ol collaboration, which as the century turns, 
shows no signs of abating. 

The eurrem period **! collaboration has iis roots in the 1 080s. Despite open 
admissions and extensive el forts to provide new students with a wide range ol 
support programs, community colleges became increasingly alarmed by data 
indicating that too few of their students — minority students m particular — were 
tiansferring to four-year colleges. Seeking solutions and prompted by grants 
Irom public and private funders, many community colleges began aggressively 
reaching out it' neighboring lour-year institutions with the intent o! improving 
the flow ol translei students between them. In the midst of these vigorous 
efforts, it became clear that if the transfer pump were to he truly primed, lull- 
>tjlc efforts had to begin much eailier than the college years, loo olien students 
were arriving at community colleges not only underprepared academically but 
with little sense of a career beyond college, let alone of w hy going to an unfa- 
miliar. oiten unwelcoming lour-} ear college would make much '.ense. 

At Bionx Community College during the 1080s. our organization. Net- 
works. began us work with partnerships by managing dillerent intennstnu- 
tional transfer initiatives. These initiatives resulted in more academical!) 
challenging eoursework; more realistic , binding articulation agi cements, and 
improved counseling and mloimation services, hut despite these successes the 
transler outcomes did not significantly improve. 
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From ill esc initial efforts \vc learned that if the solutions were to be real 
and durable, the schools had to be engaged partners in any reform activities. 
Further, if com mu mhcs were truly to improve linkages between different edu- 
cational sectors, they had to recognize that many problems were too interre- 
lated for educational institutions to address hy themselves. Ideally, local 
partnerships that included not only K-16 educators but also family, commu- 
nity, and business representatives would give planners the resources and the 
momentum for a concerted effort. 

In 1989, we proposed the Urban Partnership Program tUPP) to the Fund 
lor the Improvement of Post secondary Education and the Ford Foundation. 
Initially, l.'PP was jointly funded as a pilot project in which broad-based local 
collaborativcs from six participating cities built on existing transfer initiatives. 
These partnerships developed plans to help schools and colhgcs work more 
closely together and implement organizational, curricular, and cocurricular ini- 
tiatives enabling students k> move less traumatical!)* from one school to 
another or from one system to another. Educational reformers such as Linda 
Darling- Hammond (.1997'i make a strong case for restructuring individual 
schools to minimize bureaucratic tmrusivencss and to liberate teachers and 
learners. However, even the most successfully reformed single school loses its 
effectiveness lor children if u remains a lonely beacon lor change. Improving 
student success requires focusing on the entire educational pipeline. Students 
m stimulating environs are at a serious disadvantage when they move to a new 
level and it turns out to he less academically challenging than the preuous one 
and also presents no logical or organic connection with that previous one. 

We hoped that by convening broad -based partnerships. UPP teams could 
build bridges over the chasm that frequently separates elemental \ front middle 
schools. middle schools from high schools, high schools from community col- 
leges. and community colleges from senior colleges. At their best these eollab- 
oratively built bridges would then lead to systemwide changes. We encouraged 
partnerships to build on existing efforts, first. In informing themselves about 
other local reform activities and. second, if possible, by integrating earlier efforts 
into then new work. B\ 1991. the Ford Foundation became convinced (hat 
such pai (unships could play a critical role in improving urban education and 
increasing baccalaureate degree attainment, so it expanded the UPP to sixteen 
cities and promise d to support the initiative until the end of the decade 

Recognizing the complexity of the work and me challenges that individ- 
ual partnerships would face, the Ford Foundation also decided that a manag- 
ing pan net would he essential for assisting the partnerships. updating the 
foundation on paitneiship activities, and planning lor the future. As the 
National (‘enter lor Urban Pan unships, we became l TPs managing partner. 
Hie centets main miualncs can be grouped into live categories ol support lor 
the sixteen l TP teams mattered across the count r\ 

l he center regularly convened pailtinslup teams so that they could support 
and learn horn one another. 
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The cemcr provided a variety of services to partnerships — training, institutes 
on team effectiveness, support for team leaders, and opportunities lor link- 
ing people electronically via the World Wide Web and E-mail. 

The center helped assess the work of each partnership through site visits and 
proposal reviews 

The center provided feedback to the funding agency < keep it abreast of the 
progress of partnerships and to identify issues of concern. 

The center disseminated information through the Web and traditional print 
journals, and pulled together lessons gleaned from UIT 

Convener 

There is a clear advantage to bringing people together who are working on 
similar efforts. Through large national meetings and smaller hands-on work- 
shops and institutes — rotated among participating cities to help build local vis- 
ibility and support — the consortium was strengthened as teams shared 
information, engaged m joint problem solving, and began to establish an envi- 
ronment of collegialuy and trust. 

During l TPs lirsi five years, when partnership teams were smaller, the 
center convened national conlerences twice a vear. Today the center holds an 
annual meeting, which learn leaders use lo showcase* and reward the work ol 
partnership members and to introduce new partners — a school board mcm- 
hei or a business executive. fur example — 'o' their jieeis in other cities. to the 
work ol other |\ittnersht|\s. and to the broader partnership culture. Most par- 
tieijtants attending these meetings for the first lime are impressed with the 
divci-diy o! the conleicc> College presidents and school >u|x iinlcndcnis share 
discussions with parents, teachers, and businesspeople from across ihe coun- 
try. The centers challenge i> to create an open, interne live environment where 
LIT team members are introduced to best L IT practices. sigmt leant non-LTP 
educational reloim elloits. and cumng-edge research. 

.\i least once a year the center schedules smaller, nune locused conler- 
ences. These meetings, usually thematically organized, provide |wtnerships 
the o|V|ionunitv to explore key issues in dc|Mli vvitii colleague-' grappling with 
similar problems I he) also allord ihe center the opjvoi limit) n> help pan- 
neiships bioatlen theii thinking and work In Maich Nog. lor example, the 
center ofleied a professional devclopmcnl symposium to strengthen the rela- 
ti(tnshi|i helvveen educational telorm eilorts and local colleges ol education, 
particularly in the areas ol jue service and in-service teacher training Although 
c olleges ol educaiion can be et ideal to school reloim. tiun\ ITP cities had 
not actively involved them tn theii initial plans, hut limes are changing 
Eugene liaraa t 199 , hi not c-. the national movement Irom utm visit) -centeied 
to scliool-vcnieied jxulnerships The prolessionai development symposium 
ollcivd a nonlluvatenmg.ind locttsed approacTi to establishing a collaborative 
planning juocess between school and univ visit) Icadeis aiotiml an essential 
element ol educational reloim. 
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Pivotal lo team success has been the team leader or partnership director 
Pew face as challenging a role as the leader who facilitates the collaborative work 
of multi-institutional partnerships. Such leaders have no exact counterpart and 
few natural allies within a partnership. Gene Maeroff (1098) identifies the 
higher education reward systems that offer faculty little incentive to participate 
fully in collaborations, the significant cultural differences between schools and 
colleges, and the “junior status” of precollegiaic education as obstacles imped- 
ing collaboration and thus major challenges for partnership leaders. 

It became important for the center to create forums that would allow team 
leaders to exchange information about partnership policy and practice. Issues 
such as how to deal with an uncooperative school superintendent or how best 
to build bridges with oilier local reform organizations arc the concerns that 
UPP directors deal with on an ongoing basis. Because some team leaders 
already will have dealt successfully with, for example, securing institutional 
buy- 111 . the\ can act as resources and mentors for other leaders. As a Jesuit of 
such assistant c. newer UPP teams can frequently develop more rapidly than 
their predecessors. 

Provider of Services 

Because multi-institutional collaboration is challenging and foreign to the way 
institutions typically operate, u is essential for partnerships to have time to 
locus on the critical yet easily avoided problems that can significantly inhibit 
then work. Despite the fact that most UPP partnerships scheduled planning 
retreats, team-managed forums were seldom able to confront or resolve the dif- 
ficult issues that are often roadblocks to success. In response to this challenge, 
we created a two-part training institute, the Institute for Effective Partnerships. 
First, it provides partnerships with expert assistance to work through leader- 
ship and communication problems, clarify and accept the roles ol the diverse 
partners, and identity ways those partners can contribute to a shared vision. 
In addition lo identifying and training consultants for this work, the institute, 
.bi a friendly outsider familiar with the issues, is often able to help partnerships 
icmain focused and address priority concerns. Second, the institute focuses on 
defining systemic change for interinsiitutional teams, helping them develop an 
effective planning process, and helping them work more collabo naively. 

Wc have found technology lo he an enormous resource for coll ahoratives. 
holh nationally and locally. For example, the center provides electronic net- 
working. and the center Web site (http://www.ncup.org) includes information 
about what is happening wiilnn UPP and other consortia, announcements, cal- 
endars. bibliographies on partnership findings, funding opportunities, and the 
texts of key speeches — such as President Clintons February 1998 speech on 
partnerships — that a fleet partnership work. E-mail and listscrvs are helping us 
m»1icii idea-' lor meeting agendas and special initiatives more cllicicmly and eco- 
nomically We work closely with individual partnerships lo help them set up 
then own listser\s and reflect on how to use technology most effectively at their 
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sites. Although technology offers partnerships significant support, without lead- 
ership and assistance most of them will be overwhelmed by it. Consequently, 
in 1998, we offered a training institute in conjunction with the University ol 
Maryland to help UPP colleagues maximize their use of technology 

The center also works closely with UPP team leaders on an ongoing basis 
to identify and resolve local problems. On request we attend team retreats, rec- 
ommend workshop facilitators and consultants, and review preliminary fund- 
ing proposals. In times of crisis we tend to invite ourselves to team lunctions 
to determine tire depth of the problems and suggest ncxi steps 

Assessor of Partnership Progress 

Site visits provide UPP partnerships the opportunity to showcase what they arc 
d.'ingand receive dispassionate feedback. Site visits also permit the center to 
undet stand better what is really happening at the institutional levels particu- 
larly to assess the degree of local participation and bm-in 1 and to help initiate 
changes. Poi example, in one city we determined that the partnership was 
floundering because the team leader was too dominant, and we urged a more 
decentralized form of decision making, which the team quickh endorsed and 
the team leader acceded to. In another instance lack ol bin -m by an influen- 
tial school board member was slowing the implementation ol agreed -on cur- 
ricular changes. By scheduling a small working meeting w iih the school board 
member, we were able to place his city's efforts within the context of the 
national reform movement and win his approval. 

The center reviews proposals and because ol its close relationship with 
the partnerships can verify proposal details and help the funding agency iden- 
tify issues of si length and c oncern. Tor example, we have been able to see 
when a proposal is too abstract to do justice to the excellent initiatives under- 
way at ground level, frequently cities have been successful in submitting 
levised proposals after receiving center feedback. 

Provider of Tcedback to the bunding Agency 

The center interacts with the funding agency through meetings, direct con- 
versations. and ongoing F-inail communications. We provide the agency with 
up-lo-date information about partnership activities and specific concerns faced 
by teams Cienvaling clear RFPs is a time-consuming art, and by participating 
in the ckwelopment ol RIT guidelines, the center has been able to expedite ihe 
funders work and head oil potential problems. 

During most of iis UPP work, ihe center was fortunate in having a pro- 
gram officer from the funding agency ' ‘ ' virtually became part of the centers 
senior staff Noi surprisingly other senior staff at the center cn|Oyed unusual 
access to the funder and were able to participate in strategic planning often 
denied grantees. This led to a more coherent and fully shared vision between 
the funding agency the center, and individual ciiy partnerships. 
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Disseminator of Information 

By working with sixteen different collaborative? in as many diinrent cities, we 
have learned much about partnerships. The experiences of such a wide vari- 
ety of Lilies have helped us identify stages ol team development, strategies that 
lead to successful collaboration, predu. table barriers, and the critical role ol the 
team leader Although the dissemination proven is ongoing, certain activities 
have become routine 

Through print and elec ironic ’gport?. we disseminate descriptive infor- 
mation quickly and broadly to all L PP participants With a click ol the mouse 
tlu latest information about national and international meetings, such as the 
cUitet s summer N6 ( s study tour and conference in South Africa, is available 
lnmalK through the center magazine. Allium e. and later through the cen- 
ter Web -nc . ioloi 'nation about individual partnership accomplishments and 
ck>cU>5ion? aboui central issues reach key people in each of the l PP cities, 
because the information is coming Iron', a national organization, a i> -ome- 
timc? pet ci i si a- more credible than ll n v ere only a local claim 

Special lodH puhl.cJiion-. - u . h a- • ,m -luJic? * *t ihc Newark Faculty 
Alliance, concerned with K-l6 cum. ulum and pedugogv or ol the Santa Ana 
summer institute ior community college ?ludcnt-. di?cU--ed elsewhere in tills 
volume, are also published regularly 

We organize presentations at conference- and meeting- that include c>n- 
tra-img analv -e 5 of collaboration and rc poison ioc d ellor?- Again the goal is 
to help the partnership 5 achieve givaiei local and national \i-'hilii\ 

Conclusion 

The challenges that partnci-hip- face a- the;, u . to make -u-t. unable and s\*. 
temic changes m School-, college-, and universities -hould not he ur.derc-ti- 
mated Nor can educator? ignore the -uhsjam.iai benefit that result from 
-ttecc-sfui collaboration. A- both a uu?ted allv and an outside* ihe National 
( ciitet lor l Than Partner-lap- ha- sought to letam .1 !odu- on moving pari- 
ncrship? toward joining other partnership?, m a larger collective a? wd! as to 
provide the gentle nudge? that keep tneir 'dual panner-lup? moving toward 
?\-temic change h 1 - difficult t" -av what the re-uh- would have been it the 
-axteen j\mncr-lup> in different cine- had remained di-conncded liotn each 
o* her throug'nout the year? o! the l PP However, considering the \ arid v ol s cr - 
M.e? the .er.tet ht- pnwicled auc- Mit. -peui'. i--\:e- it h iuipid it-oive it 
-eeni- -ale l< > conclude that the center lias made the wotl oj She pal lner?hip- 



! he lad that the center :? located a: a communm. college ha? given om- 
mumtv college- heightened civdibilitv among the uillerent dtie- Although the 
different lunuion- ol a na’!<>p.a! managing organization are not r,ece??aniv 
dependent on an;, m-tur.iional t\pe. mo?t na; >nal initiative- ate centered at 
a?-ocia , .ii>ns or r, ?earJi univer?ilie- I he ded-ton b\ ihe f >rd Foundation and 
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the City University ol New York to base the center at Bronx Community Col- 
lege sends a subtle message to prospective partners, who are frequently dis- 
tracted by issues of turf and pecking order. If educators are to construct 
collahorativcs that value and build on the strengths that each of the partner- 
ing institutions brings, it is essentia! that they u\oid being distracted by ancient 
cliches. 

Systemic change is slow and remains an imposing challenge. But many 
ITP cities arc making more progress — and dilfcrent l\pcs of progress — than 
they had made before Teams have engaged more and more stakeholder in 
critical conversations and are beginning to realize the power and impact ol 
meaningful collaboration. The role of the center is an evoking one that is 
sometimes filled with I rust ration, but watching unprecedented changes 
occur— and helping to influence them —is rewarding 
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Funding Collaboratives 

L Sfnvn Z welling 



PM (. oulcl you explain why the Ford Foundation. and oilier lunders. have 
become mtctcstcd in supporting collaboration? From a binders perspective, 
what is different about funding a collaborative? 

1 All lunders seem 10 he talking about collahoranon these days, and in many 
ways I see tins to he problematic, even though we loo are encouraging and 
binding ii I see a lot ol collaborating lor the sake ol collaborating as il theie is 
some intrinsic good in collaboration. But I'm not sure that it has intrinsic value. 

1 still believe m the power of individual initiative and what can he 
achieved by someone who has a strong sense of purpose, a vision, a mission, 
working alone against the currents. The paradigm -breaking individual And so 
I'm skeptical about the value of a lot ol the collaborative activity that is cur- 
rently underway, even with support Ironi major donors, because there are 
main untested hypotheses with regard to us effectiveness. 

The central hypothesis is tha' seemingly intractable problems in educa- 
tion are susceptible to solution through collaboration. 1 do not as yet see a lot 
ol evidence to convince me that that is in lacl true. On some level, collabora- 
tion leels like the “innovation du jour.' I bis may sound ironic since much ol 
what I’ve been binding while at the lord Foundation has been or a collabo- 
rative nature. What is critical is the evidence that convinces a funder that of 
all the ways that we know to approach certain problems, a collaborative 
approach is the best one. So. in the cases where the Ford Foundation in its 
education work is binding collaboration. Fm hoping that this isn't |ust 
because we see u to he the latest panacea but rather is based on evidence that 
binding partnerships in support of err/aiit hinds of educational change works 
better than other strategies and thus is worth a m.i|or investment. 

‘A I' Mi t> e.' | *1 l 'UV. Mh ( i'l! li t f*' 101 1 ill I'Mtf > |."m \ |Lisx Jh iMl-ln : * Co 
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Let me ix* more specific. A major goal lor the Port! koundatiou lias been, 
for many years, lo support efforts lo expand access to educational opportuni- 
ties for disadvantaged students. I h rough the years. we have done a number of 
things to help students from disadvantaged backgrounds, both in urban and 
rw al settings, more successfully than in the past move through the full K-lh 
education system. That has been a major focus for the foundation lor three 
decades. \Yc have tried a vai iei\ of approaches over that time and have come 
lo fee! that a key element is to help vatious pails or sectors ol the educational 
system fit together more lightly. 

Most of the work, though, tended to he sector specific — middle school 
piojects — or activities designed to improve the connection between two parts 
of the ed ik at tonal pipeline — two- and four-year colleges, for example. Rut the 
numbers dtdnt change that much, except, pethaps. the high school giadua- 
tton rates for certain population cohorts. College-going rales, the transfer rates 
from two-year to four-year colleges, baccalaureate attainment rates have not 
changed much dun g the last decade lor at-risk students. And some would 
argue that for certain significant parts of the population — f fispank students, 
for example — things have actually gotten worse So, w hat to do ? 

This led us to feel that we needed to invest in fully cross-sector work In 
work that was truly mote l\ through lb. We needed to work simultaneously 
with all the juris ol the educational system lo plug the leaks in the educational 
pipeline. This led Us to feel, minimally, that we needed to foster work through 
our grants that would help people work collabo tamely at the elemental \. mid- 
dle. high school, community college, and senior college levels 

This, though, is just one layer ol the coHuboruivc work we are binding — 
pailncishijis among K-16 educators. Though working this way seems com- 
monsensical. 1 still acknowledge that since there are lew sustained successful 
examples ol collaborative work of this kind, the jury is still out in regard to 
whether or not cross-sector collaboration in fact can push the numbers. 

More complex, and even more untested, is the attempt to make the col- 
Ijboiation lumzontal as well as vertical. If the vertical collaboration represents 
the K-lb pipeline, the horizontal nature of the work wo ve been funding now 
extends to pla\ers Ixyond the schools. The hypothesis here is that schools can- 
not achieve these ambitious goals on their own. They need the help of cotn- 
mumls -based groups, corpoiattons, public officials, and the wider juihhc. 

Thus it became clear lo us that it was worth testing the value ol a hori- 
zontal collaboiaiton that brings em|duyci groups and parents, coinmuniu 
groups, and civic leaders into partnership with the schools. This seems addi- 
tionally important since we hope the gams that may occur will be sustained, 
and it is therefore necessary to have at the table, playing critical roles, people 
w ho have the ability to shape policy in support of systemic change — repre- 
seniativcs from all communities and interested parties. 

We are testing the logic that working in this vertically and horizontally 
iniegialecl way can help contribute lo the kinds of improvements and 
enhanced opportunities that wc have been seeking as a foundation for decades. 
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n\i: You arc providing a sense of ihc hislory of the foundation's three decades 
ol trying to improve access with sector-specilic programs anti strategies. Isa 
recognition of the complexity ol the levels of education and the many stake- 
holders vital to students' success driving you tow ard funding collaborations? 

l.sz: It’s even more complex than that In our earlier sector-spccilic work, we 
laded to aggregate our w ork adequately. 

For example, take our work to help community colleges enhance their 
transfer functions. We saw it as important to work on creating curricular path- 
ways so that students moving from community colleges to the four-year col- 
leges would have a coherent math experience or a coherent experience m 
writing. But nowhere did we attempt to put all the curricular pieces together 
so that students would have a comprehensive and coherent academic experi- 
ence. We tended to slice up our work into discrete and separate projects. 

In the current iteration of things, we are not only attempting to work 
across the sectors hut we are also attempting to work comprehensively m an 
integrated and collaborative way within the sectors. 

PM You sec til to be suggesting a new logic of lunoing. rooted in a reflection 
on the limitations oi earlier programs. Could \ou discuss the role ol commu- 
nity colleges in collaborations to promote educational access? 

t I el me start with a quick piece of histoiy. One of the Ford Foundation’s 
early initiatives, the Urban Community College Transler Opportunity Program, 
during the IdBOs. focused on the connection between community colleges and 
senior institutions. The goal was to see more minority students than in the past 
earn baccalaureate degrees. Wc w orked w ith many institutions, a few dozen, 
overan extended period of time and in truth didn’t see much change in their 
transfer rates. In thinking ahout what to do next, m 'espouse to these disap- 
pointing data, we began to leel that it was essential to build stronger connec- 
tions between high schools and community colleges. We began to fund 
initiatives stub as the Middle College High School, which is an institution that 
bridges high school and community college by allowing students to enrol! 
simultaneously in both places This was one ol a number of concurrent enroll- 
ment strategies we funded that also included, at the other end. projects that 
allowed enrollment at two- and lout-year colleges. 

Wc came to leel that we needed la work with the entuc syslt m. to plug 
the leaks that existed at each transition point We also wanted to strengthen 
the quality ol education that the students got earlier cm. so that by the time 
they got to community college, and then transferred, they were prepared to 
succeed, ho. the more that we thought about the need to work across the entire 
K-16 spectrum, the mote community colleges began to loom as that nexus 
institution, an ideally situated bridge between the precollcgiale and baccalau- 
reate worlds. And for that reason — they arc well positioned to play a connec- 
tive bridging role — community colleges are more comfortable than senior 
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colleges in working wiih high schools, while at the same time more comfort- 
able working with senior colleges than are the high schools. They are really of 
both worlds: the worlds of prccollegiaie and collegiate education. 

Thus the community college emerged for us as the institution that could 
best help catalyze activity at both ends of the educational spectrum in support 
of enhanced educational opportunities for disadvantaged students. Therefore, in 
the successor program to the Urban Community College Transfer Opportunity 
Program, the Urban Partnership Program, the majority of grantees in the sixteen 
cities where this work is underway are community colleges. 

PM: What characterizes community colleges that arc most effective at facili- 
tating collaboration? 

1 s': 1 would include a presidential leadership that sincerely believes in work- 
ing in partnership with other institutions. 1 would look for a track record by 
the president o| having close prolessional relationships with his or her CP.O 
colleagues, particularly the presidents of the four-year colleges that the com- 
munity college students go to once they transfer. 

Equally important is that the president have strong working relation- 
ships with the school superintendent. ObviousK its a bonu> if you find that 
there are strong lies to the business contmuniiy and to political leadership 
and community-based organizations. Those are rarer things to find, but if 
you have any evidence of that at all. that certainly is a signal that a legitimate 
collaborate brokered by the community college can come into existence. 

Another thing that we have found provides evidence that the community 
college is well suited to play this role is evidence of structural relationships that 
cross dilfereni sectors of the educational system. Most significant are strong, 
direct partnerships with feeder high schools and the lottr-ye tr receiving insti- 
tutions 1 would look at the progtammatic or discipline level to sec whether or 
not there are examples of math teachers in the high schools and community 
colleges and four-year colleges somehow being aware of each other and work- 
ing together, even in casual ways. 

* 

pm- Finally, let s discuss the challenge that collaboration poses to the hinder. 
How does it change the ways in which lunders think and do business? 

tv: In an earlier model of philanthropy, a funder would establish priorities to 
guide grant making, set aside resources, comene an advisory group to help 
develop a fairly prescriptive RPR and then send it out. announcing a compe- 
tition. There was not a lot ol negotiation between funder and grantee in regard 
to the overall goals of the initiative, how progress would he measured, or how 
one would communicate what was learned. There also tended to be little effort 
to foster learning among grantees. In ellecl it was a very funder-ccntered 
process In my view this top-down approach is not appropriate when asking 
gioup.s to collaboiate. The funder also needs to he willing to get into the mix. 
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In addition, m i hesc kinds of collaborative situations, one of the major 
goals is learning. We need to bring about change and share that learning as 
widely as possible so that what is gained can be sustained alter the external 
funding ends. 

Also, since it's obvious that the people on the ground arc going to be the 
ones (hat earn’ out the work and take most of the risks, it seems essential for 
them to be a pan of the process from the very beginning, even from when the 
goals for the initiative are developed. 

This new lundmg model is an ongoing, dynamic partnership that calls lot 
the people receiving grants und the funders to be connected and continuously 
learning Irom each oilier 



L. SMVl'.x Zwt.RI IXC, is m Mini dim tot. tdiuufion. Medm, Arts tin*/ OWnov Pro- 
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Tlii* ussessnunf of collaborative efforts is a complex but vital cffoit. 
Lessons arc tie rival from an assessment of multisite , midfi-insfifudoinfi 
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No Pain, No Gain: The Learning Curve 
in Assessing Collaboratives 

Lmini f. Rrndrin. Wnu/v L. Gems, Misiaknc D. Callcroz 



The assessment ol mulusile. multi-institutional K- 1 6 educational collaboru- 
lives is a significantly complex challenge. Not only must attention he given to 
the diversity of locations and institutions but evaluators must also consider 
issues such as the heterogeneity of social and educational programs; differences 
m the \va\s data are accessed, collected, and repotted, differences in what pro- 
gram funders expect in the way of assessment; and what giant or contract 
recipients expect to accomplish and are able and willing to deliver. The chal- 
lenge becomes even more complex insofar as evaluation is usually viewed with 
suspicion and lean further, internal and external political tensions and prob- 
lems are difficult to bring to the surface with sufficiently exact clarity to find 
resolution. 

t 

Ford Foundation Urban Partnership Program 

This chapter presents a case study ol an assessment protect designed to evalu- 
ate the Ford Foundation's Urban Partnership Program iUPP). The UIT is one 
of the nation's most important initiatives, designed to assist sixteen of the 
largest U.S dues to eradicate the barriers that preelude the educational 
progress ol at-risk students. )o address this goal, cities developed parlnei- 
slups — collaborative lelationships with key entities, such as K~12 schools, t wo- 
und lour-vear colleges and universities, community-based organizations, 
elected officials, and business and industrial organizations. These partners have 
a stake in ensuring that all students, regardless of background, had the oppor- 
tunity to learn and develop their full potential. Collectively, these partnerships 
have become a voice lor at -risk students. 
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The participating cities in the UPP are Bronx, Chicago, Denver, Houston, 
Los Angeles, Memphis, Miami Minneapolis, Newark, Phoenix. Queens, Rich- 
mond, Rochester, San Juan (.Puerto Rico), Santa Ana, and Seattle. These six- 
teen cities tested the notion that it takes a partnership to marshal and link 
community services in order to restructure and integrate the entire K-16 edu- 
cational pathway. A key element in the success of each partnership has been 
involving leaders from different sectors, who can use their personal and insti- 
tutional power to come together and find solutions to shared problems. City- 
wide alliances have also worked together to share services and resources, 
develop goals, solve organizational dilemmas, and understand and resolve per- 
sonal differences. They sought to overcome entrenched layers or damaging atti- 
tudes, policies, and practices that worked against student success. UPP 
collaboratives strived to develop creative solutions, recognizing that there were 
multiple ways to change social services and educational systems. 



UPP Assessment Model 

Hie UPP was initiated in 1991 with a locus on assisting cities to develop ini- 
tiatives that would break down the barriers to academic success of at-risk stu- 
dent. Providing program leadership and technical assistance was the National 
Center for Urban Partnerships (NCUPV based at Bronx Community C ollege of 
the Cn\ University ol New York. The one nonncgotiable item related to par- 
ticipating tn the UPP was that each city must engage in assessment. Partner- 
ships were assured that evaluation results would not be used to withdraw 
binding and that in lacl, assessment was a necessary process lor improvement 
and modification. Subsequently the UPP National Assessment Center was 
established at Arizona Slate University to assist collaboratives with designing, 
collecting, analyzing, and interpreting citywide data, w ith particular attention 
paid to the academic progress and outconiesol at-risk students. 

The UPP assessment model was conceived in 1992 w hen the Lord Foun- 
dation program officer convened a diverse group of educators, researchers, 
lournaltsts. and NCUP stall to develop the organizational framework that 
would guide assessment. At that tune it was decided that evaluation would be 
mullimethod (quantitative and qualitative) The focus was to build the capac- 
ity lor partnerships to conduct their own assessments, so that when Ford 
Foundation involvement ended, the cities would have a well -designed, field- 
tested model that they could employ Other elements included making the 
model 

Iiasy to uiKierstand and implement 

Fully participatory, with all collaboratives playing a role in defining the out- 
comes to be assessed, the data elements to be gathered, and the method- 
ological approach to be billowed 
Nonihrcalcning and non judgmental 
Sullicientlv rigorous to ensure worth and credibility 
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The UPP assessmeni efforts were to have a national staff, including a direc- 
tor, assessment facilitators who would be assigned to help build capacity in 
each city, assessment coordinators, who would be contact persons responsible 
for assessment in each city, and research consultants, who would have exper- 
tise in quantitative and qualitative methods. 

The goals of the UPP assessment were as follows: 

1 . To build and strengthen the capacity of each citywide partnership to col- 
lect, analyze, interpret, and apply evaluative data in order to bring about 
systemwide K- 16 changes 

2 . To assist cttywide partnerships in conducting a rigorous, high-quality c\ ul- 
ualion, resulting in data to help 

a. Ascertain student outcomes and also the factors that may ha\e led 
to those outcomes 

h Document strategies that work and lactors that might he attributed 
to students' success or failure 

< . Delinc the lactors that influence the organizational effectiveness ol 
the partnership 

3. !o employ citywide data from the sixteen partnerships to learn more 
about what can be done to create systemic change and help collaborates 
function more ellectively 

*4. To disseminate research findings in lournals. at national conlerences. and 
through other means 

In N9(\ ihc Lord Poundation supported a new, primarily qualitative 
assessment component lor determining the extent to which the teams were 
promoting systemic change. This initiative was a seen as a complement to the 
ongoing assessment efforts and was located at UiSalle University. lt^ focus was 
to learn more about the following issues. 

The context of reform elforls at the institutional, city, and stale levels 
The way the partnership defined and understood systemic change 
The history and development of the panneiship 

The Icsmuis learned by the partnership in the design and implementation ol a 
model of collaboration 

The role of inic I’ve nitons and major activities in the partnership 
The died on the puiinetship of participating m a national consortium 

Assessment Theory 

Ii was necessary lev employ a theory that was applicable to the UPP as a large- 
scale, multi-institutional, and complex social program, and this led to the ques- 
tion of which theory to employ. On the one hand there was concern that the 
assessment clients (Ford Foundation trustees, public policy makers, and so on) 
would want empirical evidence based on quantitative methods. Moreover, 
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because ihe desired ncadc. . outcome was the bacca! aureate degree, it was 
determined that student academic progress would be tracked through the 
examination of key quantitative indicators across the K-HS system. Uhat is, high 
school CiPAs, two- to four-year college transler rates, baccalaureate attainment 
rates, and so onV On the other hand some of the city stakeholders argued for 
a constructivist approach based on qualitative methods such as in-person inter- 
views. ethnographies, case studies, and focus groups. These stakeholders 
believed qualitative methods would tell more about partnership milestones, 
lessons learned, and systemte change. However, the drawback was that exclu- 
sive use of qualitative methods would restrict evaluators mainly to critical con- 
templation ol the program, storytelling, and dialogue with stakeholders. 

Consequently, the theory guiding UPP assessment had to represent mul- 
tiple methods and approaches. Integrating quantitative and qualitative meth- 
ods is now an accepted evaluation practice, given that both methods are still 
toe much tn development to he accorded exclusive status and that the best 
examples seem to he mixed models iRetchardt and Rallis. ldb4V This is not 
surprising given that evaluations are conducted under many constraints (.Datta. 
1 dSM ‘ such as short time frames, relatively little money, intractable measure- 
ment challenges, scanty baseline information, widely varying agendas, delays 
in obtaining clearances to access data and in sec tiring additional funding, and 
the need to minimize demands on others 

It was modern evaluation theorists such as Lee J Cronbach and Peter il. 
Rossi who oflered a theoretical model that was applicable to the ITP Cron- 
bach and Rossi arc integrators who suiwyed diverse ilieoncs that have 
appeared since the NbOsand tried to fit these pieces of a puzzle into a cohci - 
cm whole. Theirs arc contingency theories, which attempt to specify under 
which circumstances and for w hich purposes different ptaclices make sense. 
According to Shudtsh. Cook, and Lev non tHWp. good evaluation practice lor 
social programming is based on five components, theory of social program- 
ming. theory ol use, theory of know ledge construction, theory oi valuing, and 
iheoty ol evaluation practice. I hey categorize Cion bach and Rossi as "third- 
stage theorists who have, as their major focus, the synthesis ol work fiom pre- 
ceding stages. Miadish. Cook, and Leviton summarize the theoretical position 
ol (. ron bach and Rossi in each of these five components. 

In considering the first ol the five components, (/icon ,»/ muuiI 
imng. tin id-stage theorists agree that social programs are politically allecicd. 
that they change gtadually. that improv ing existing programs offers the best 
chance to contribute to short-term social change, and that t adieu! change 
requires a longer-term perspective. I or the second component, (/icon of toe. 
( ronb.uh and Rossi note the importance of using evaluation to think about 
issues, define problems, ami gain new ideas and perspectives (enlightenment L 
I he theorists also stress that evaluation findings can lie used to implement pol- 
k y on -4 rumen I a! iwP 

Ihe third component, livmv ol hium/ct/gc tonsmunon, ts based on the 
notion that assessment has a p.ace lor all methods — c.i-e studios, simple sir 
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vcys, randomized experiments, and so forth. Method choice depends on the 
strengths and weaknesses of methods for meeting information needs. I he 
fourth component, thcoiy of valuing, allows sensitivity to the values ol the stake- 
holders and of the policy-shaping community that evaluators serve. 

For the fifth component, theory of evaluation piacthc. both Cronbaeh and 
Rossi recommend program monitoring. The goal is to identify implementation 
problems, ensure the program is designed to meet relevant needs, and discover 
unexpected outcomes. 

Assessment Stages 

The first six years of UPP assessment offer a fascinating account ol the com- 
plexities involved in designing, implementing, correcting, normalizing, and 
institutionalizing a large-scale evaluation model. I he first two years may he 
viewed as a formative stage, characterized by planning, organizing, building 
capacity, and gathering data. The second two years may he described as nor- 
mative, a period of learning, correcting mistakes, and building consensus 
and support for assessment The fifth and sixth yeais were a lime of assess- 
ment institutionalization. A solid basis for continuing the assessment process 
was established, with data collection and integration providing tangible 
results. 

Years 1 and 2: UPP Formative Assessment Stage. Year 1 ^September 
1. h) L )2. to August 51, 1 00 3 i was spent developing the UPP assessment model, 
staffing, organizing lor assessment, and helping collaboratives build the capac- 
ity to design and conduct their own assessments. During the formation of the 
project, it was decided to have yearly assessment meetings that would bring 
all partnerships together to work on assessment issues. At the first meeting the 
pa i tnei ships decided that assessment would locus on three areas: tracking indi- 
caiois of student progress across the K-16 system, ascertaining the effective- 
ness of interventions developed in each city, and determining how well each* 
partnership lunclioned and operated and the extent to which it was effecting 
systemic change. Although partnerships were supportive of their new evalua- 
tion role, there was some confusion about evaluation expectations and'focus 
and about the use of evaluation. 

‘lo dart I y these issues, the Ford Foundation program oilicer look an 
active role in shaping the assessment effort and communicated three reasons 
why participating UPP dues were being required to engage in evaluation. 
First, partnerships were told that H was very unusual loi the Inundation to 
make a ten-year commitment to a project Given the extensive amount of 
work to he done and the significant Inundation commitment, it was to he 
expected that the foundation would want to know what it was getting loi us 
investment. v«.ond. partnerships were encouraged to he more reflective, sens- 
ing. and sell-correcting practitioners. Third, partnerships were informed that 
they had a responsibility to the field of education itself to provide credible 
data in suppoit of then claims of effectiveness. It was for this last reason that 
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i he program officer suggested perhaps the term assessment was more appro- 
priate than the term miltuttum. The former suggests sitting together tn a col- 
laborative fashion to engage in the process of discovery of meaning in the 
work of the partnerships. Assessment thus became the operable term defin- 
ing the work of the UPP — a work in progress, an investigative process that 
was exploratory rather than confirmatory and judgmental. 

To provide focus and direction at the local level during Year I , partner- 
ships were asked to develop evaluation plans that specified objectives, the areas 
to he assessed, timelines, methods to he used to assess each area, and evalua- 
tion questions to he addressed. These plans would sen e as the blueprints for 
conducting assessment in each of the cities. The plans were reviewed by the 
national assessment stall and suggestions were made lor improvement. Cities 
that had strong connections with local evaluation experts or teams including 
such experts tended to have the best plans. 

In Year 2 (September 1 . 166 >. to August il . 1664Y work began on col- 
lecting numciical data on indicators of student progress and the effectiveness 
of the partnerships. These quantitative data were viewed as baseline mlonna- 
lion that would give collaborative^ a better sense of where problems with stu- 
dent progress existed, tn order that corrective strategies could he implemented. 
Because partnerships asked for more direction and ^peufictU in their assess- 
ment elioris, assessment staff and city lakeholdcrs collaborated to produce the 
f:\iiliuKion Mctmui/ (Rendon. Nora, and London. 1664L which was then sent 
to each cuy. 

The manual included sections on setting objectives lor each educational 
tier and on matching objectives with activities It also contained twenty-two 
tables lor which partnerships were to provide student progress data. In addi- 
tion. the manual included the Student Aspirations Survey, which was to he 
administered to a random sample of students at the sixth, eighth, tenth, and 
twelfth grade levels. It also contained a survey designed to assess the cityw ide 
partnership, which was to he administered to key alliance leaders and returned 
in the assessment director. 

Years 1 and 2: Lessons Learned. Years i and 2 offered seveial valuable 
lessons about organizing a large-scale assessment pio|ect: 

Organizing lor assessment m a large-scale program takes time and patience. 
Careful attention must he given to staffing, responding to local needs, clar- 
ilying purpose, selling clear goals, and alleviating apprehensions among all 
parlies involved about the use ol assessment data 
fhe involvement ol the program officer in stressing the importance and role ol 
assessment is critical throughout the course of the program 
flic best evaluation plans are those that are crafted with an assessment leant 
or local evaluation experts 

Despite lunding agency ellorts to grant autonomy in planning and conducting 
assessment, stakeholders are likely to seek direction about what the agency 
‘really" wants. Consequently, assessment stall has u» continually involve 
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stakeholders in evaluation planning and in the crafting of documents that 
will be locally employed. 

Years 3 and 4: UPP Normative Assessment Stage. Throughout Year 3 
(September 1. 1994, to August 31, 1995), the collaboratives were intensely 
involved in assessment — tracking indicators of student progress, assessing their 
interventions, and examining the functioning and operability of the partner- 
ship itself. They were also beginning to note their achievements, challenges, 
and problems with assessment. 

VWn .3: AJnYwmrms, t '/uiilcngrs, and fVblem>. Glv assessment coordina- 
tors reported bow assessment had been useful in their partnerships in the lol- 
lowing areas: 

I'mplov menl of evaluation plans. The assessment process provided collab- 
oratives the opportunity to conceptualize and design their own evaluation 
plans that served as blueptints to conduct assessment 

/nfegiiHiiui of u.vM\vunew into the work of die pur met ship Cities were begin- 
ning lo see the importance of engaging m assessment; assessment ied to msit- 
tuting permanent evaluation groups and creating, updating, and expanding 
demographic databases 

lik leased i olltihonifiori uif/i kvv stakeholders. Tor many coordinators, the 
assessment process was key in establishing or consolidating working relation- 
ships among the partnerships constituencies. 

AdwkkCMicnf of /imdi tiising. Seven! coordinators established a direct link 
between lundraising and the assessment process. 

Despite important positive benelits of evaluation, the assessment protect 
also laced numerous challenges and problems, some of which arc commonly 
associated with assessment efforts. City assessment cooulmaiors icporied on 
the lollow ing issues: 

Trust. Often, evaluation bears a negative stigma, and suspicion arose 
about the “real' intent of the evaluation c onccrns were expressed (hat evalu- 
ation would be used as a tool to withdraw funds from the program and that it 
was a mechanism to generate more work for everyone involved in the project. 
The assessment director and program ollicci had to emphasize that funds 
would not be withdrawn as a result of “negative data findings. 

Direction and uu/oiiomv. F rom the very beginning, die assessment stall had 
to walk a line line between being prescriptive and allowing collaboratives the 
autonomy it* do then own thing. Tensions occurred when some partnerships 
felt there was a specific evaluation format or plan that the foundation wanted 
the cities to lollow. At the same lime, the partnerships were being told that ibis 
was not a lop down evaluation and that they should he taking the ncccssaiy 
steps to develop their ow n assessment plans 

A/’ilifv M fitit/c sfudcii/smri time. Initially it was thought that partnerships 
would he able to track students over a period of lime. 1 low ever, logistical con- 
siderations led lo the utilization that at leaM during the beginning years, the 
p.uinerships would have to conduct a trend analysis of students, as opposed 
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to a causal longitudinal study. There were numerous harriers to the latter study: 
sonic partnerships had no interventions in a particular tier; the interventions 
varied among cities, not only in their type but in their location (that is. ele- 
mentary middle, and high schools; two- and four-year institutions): there was 
student mobility in an open system, and there was staff turnover. Someone m 
each city would have to he assigned to follow the cohort and examine data 
over multiple years, which would involve issues of cost, stall reliability, and 
time. 

I he benefit of a trend study was that n provided baseline data on students 
in all participating institutions during identified years to give cities an idea of 
how well students were doing and where problems might he occurring. The 
drawback of a trend study was dial the cohort changed yearly and there was 
no way to draw causal inferences between what the UPP offered and the extent 
to which students achieved academic progress. 

Sfu/j hor/douif. City teams continually pointed out that they were con- 
sumed with work and that assessment was taking up much of their time. Most 
ol the city asse^meiu coordinators were involved only part-time and had to 
recruit others to help. They stressed the need lor more stall or consultants. In 
addition, some coordinators felt they did not have the academic training to do 
assessment. And some said local polities were a factor in evaluation (that is. 
there were issues of access to and ownership of data) that often look time and 
cllort to negotiate. 

Lull of funding. C.ollahoraiivcs continually expressed their need lor addi- 
tional funding to deal with assessment. Ihcy cited their need ol support for 
pei sound costs and statistical analysis expenses (that is. computer time, paper, 
postage, report production). 

Role (if die assessment Jiki/itiUoi . Assessment facilitators or consultants, 
who fell that their role was to provide technical assistance on assessment, 
found that when they made city site visits, they were often asked lor assistance 
in developing proposals and interventions. 

Staff I to inner. Several city assessment coordinators lei l their positions 
1 heir replacements had lo he quick studies to engage in assessment. 

Coffahuution between i itv diiei tins and assessment eooi diiuuoi.s. How the 
assessment coordinator and the partnership director could collaborate on eval- 
uation and who should initiate that collahoiation was not clear to the partici- 
pants. 

r«)ime< Inni of a.vsrvuncM lo pioguunmmg It w.i> a challenge in avoid mak- 
ing assessment an add-on activity and to integrate assessment w ith the UPP’s 
programming eflorts. 

/'.valuation mamutf /nob/ems I he /ha/natton Mamtai proved to he genet - 
ally unworkable. Problems included difficulties in generating uniform data 
across cities, lack ol timely leponing. data sensitivity data unavailability, and 
differing levels ol partnetship readiness to engage m assessment. 

I 'PP .Vdfiouu/ Assessment Centri tram mistakes, hirst, the assessment team 
erroneously assumed that the fivafttalinn Manual would work by and large 
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because the partnerships had been involved in us creation. In faa ihc manual 
should have been field -tested more thoroughly 10 ensure its workability. Sec- 
ond, the team assumed that the partnerships were convinced that they should 
be tracking quantitative indicators of student progress. However, some cities 
fell there should be less emphasis on quantitative findings and more on a qual- 
itative approach to capturing lessons learned. Third, because oi the problems 
with the Evaluation Manual, some collaboraiives felt reinforced in their belief 
that this type of national data collection was unlikely to work. 

At one level, such problems and errors could be considered a setback to 
the total assessment effort. To be sure, tensions mounted, and some partner- 
ships were apprehensive about what would happen next. However, several col- 
laborative* did understand the nature ol assessment and that often it takes trial 
and error to get a complicated process on the right track. At another level, 
these mistakes and their consequences provided an important opportunity to 
reshape the assessment efton. Rather than bemoan the mistakes, the national 
assessment team, in conjunct ion with the program officer and NCLT staff, set 
about to make some sigmlteam midcourse corrections that involved city stake- 
holders. 

tt'ur-T RciaElnafion. During Year 4 tSepietnbei l. lvW5. to July 31 , N‘-)6> 
a great deal of lime was spent on recalibrating the assessment process. The 
a-v'cssmcnt director contacted sevctal city directors and coordinators to get 
their sense of what the problems were and how they might be resolved. In 
addition, the program officer and the assessment director hosted an assessment 
study group meeting in New York at the Tord foundation. This meeting was 
quite productive m that city leaders were given an opportunity to work 
together with Inundation representatives and NOT stall to solve the most 
pressing assessment problems. l : or example, partnerships urged that the num- 
ber oi quantitative indicators of student progress be scaled down to only those 
that were absolutely cnemial. They also argued successfully that the loutula- 
tmn fund the assessment ol systemic change taking place in their cuie>. And 
they wanted to he sure that qualitative data such as lessons learned, milestones, 
and student success stones would he captured tn a systematic fashion. It 
should be noted that the program ollicers involvement was absolutely critical 
to the recahhralion ol the assessment process, lor his leadership was viewed as 
a positive sign that continual negotiations with stakeholders would assuic that 
assessment was based on city needs and realities. 

The essence ol this initial study gioup meeting was continued at the 
fourth assessment meeting, held in i.os Angeles. December lsk)5. At this meet- 
ing. participants reduced the number of quantitative tables from twenty-two 
to nine. The program officer and NCUP stafl made additional suggestions to 
improve the assessment framework. City leaders also became more invested in 
assessment, they now believed the foundation and the national assessment stall 
were listening to then concerns and actually doing something about them I he 
program officer planned a second assessment study group m January H)4(S lor 
a group o| sell-described renegades" who. despite acknowledging the efforts 
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lo improve ilie process, still expressed reservations about it. Through open dis- 
cussions this meeting alleviated the renegades’ apprehensions, and they too 
became enthusiastic about assessment. All ol these discussions and negotia- 
tions led to the development ol the Assessment Guide (Rendon. Nora, and Lon- 
don, I99(VL a newcllorl designed to replace the old fivu/iiufinn Mtimiul. 

Completed in Year 4, the final version ol the Assessment Guide focused on 
these three assessment areas: 

QinmtitiJtivc indicium's of student juugtcsv I he nine tables included in the 
Assessment Guide were designed to show persistence rales Irom the end of ele- 
mentary school lo the beginning of middle school, persistence rates from the 
end of middle school to the beginning of high school, high school graduation 
rates, mean high school GPA. college-going rates, fu st- to second-year college 
reenroHmem rates, transfer rates from two- to foui -year institutions, associate 
degrees earned, and baccalaureate degrees earned by name and transfer stu- 
dents 

/mcncnfion indaufois Partnerships were to submit a report that assessed 
at least one intervention on a yearlv basis. The assessment could lie quuntita- 
ti\e. qualitative, or both 

M4emk iJiunge indutums (..ollaboranv. > were to woik with a cooidina- 
lorol qualitative asse^^ment, who was to assign a local inside ( /outsider to 
work with each city. Ibis person, who might lie familiar with the city hut 
would not he someone who worked with the partnership, was 10 collect qual- 
itative data that captured the diTletcnt ways partnerships were allectmg sys- 
temic change throughout the K-lh system. 

Hie Assessment Guide also included the L PI’ Livc-Vai Assessment frame- 
work. It specified the relationships among the three assessment areas, how they 
might mlkience student achievement, and how data Irom the three areas would 
be integrated. 

In summary. Year 4 piovcd to be a most productive time lor LPP assess- 
ment. Tensions were alleviated, enthusiasm lor assessment was restored, and 
complaints diminished Assessment wa* pm on the right l rack, a formidable 
achievement lor a complex, large-scale assessment elfoit such as that required 
by the UPP 

Years 3 and 4: Lessons Learned. Many assessment efforts go by the 
wayside when conllicis arise. I his was not true in the LPP Although the mak- 
ings ol an assessment ellort gone aw i y were certainly present, neither the pro- 
gram olficer. the assessment stall, nor the partnerships allowed conflicts to 
remain unresolved. I he lessons learned include the lollovvtng: 

The assessment function ol a project should he conceptualized and imple- 
mented as as the progiam iscicuted. O'ln rvvisc. it can carry the stigma 
ol an add-on activity 

l:\aluatton can he viewed mote positively il it is described as assessment— a 
learning process involving multiple stakeholders, designed to tmptovv, not 
to iudge 
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Designing a data collection manual or guide 10 be used by a number of differ- 
ent partnerships is a sensitive, complex, and difltcuii task that inv olves con- 
tinual dialogue with stakeholders, field-testing, revisions, and patience. 
Without continual exchange and review ol ideas, stakeholders are likely to 
believe that their needs are not being considered and that assessment is really 
a top-down effort. 

Individuals in charge ol large-scale assessment projects are more effective 
when they possess both basic know ledge about evaluation theory and prac- 
tice tmd such personal qualities as tolerance for ambiguity, patience, good 
listening skills, willingness to collaborate. a sense of humor, and openness 
to change. 

Use good news about a large-scale assessment effort is dial despite us sensitive 
and complex naiure. it can he designed and implemented to refleci multiple 
local needs and to gam the support and endorsement ol all collaborative*. 

Years 5 and 6: l;PP Assessment Institutionalization Stage. By Year a 
c August 1. to July M, and imo Year ( \ assessment ellorls had 

developed to the point trial successful activities occurred in mam areas as 
assessment became institutionalized m the work of the paitneisliips. I bis stage 
was marked by these outcomes: 

( niltihi'iiilJiin mid tou/vmiion During ibis nme ciiv duectois and assr-s- 
nunt coordinators were olten m touch with l TP National Assessment t enter 
-tall ai Arizona Stale L’ diversity asking questions and providing input lor items 
unde i review. Indeed, at NCIT meetings during these years, connnenis Irom 
city directois and assessment coordinators about assessment weie general!) 
veiv positive. One representative remarked, in our city, assessment is our 
It lend. Mutemenis about the now collaborative nature ol the process were 
common. Partnership leadeis especially appreciated open lines ol communi- 
cation. continual feedback, detailed explanations about use ol data, assistance 
vvuli understanding die overall problems in dala collection, and local undcr- 
standir ’ and ow nership of assessment. In addition, several who were once 
tenegudes made public lenuiks al the national conlercnce on how very lar the 
process had come m the past lour ) ears. 

CiYncmtiiui <■/ useful </uu»/ifu/ive dufu und reviMous to the pun o.v Most part- 
netsiiips were able to submit quant native data lor t lie nine tables in the Assess- 
ment Guide. I liese data tables were analyzed by die ITP assessment team, ami 
a report ol du findings cKcndon. Nora, bans, and ( alleioz. bK)7hi was pre- 
pared and p resell ud lo ciiv diieelois and assessment coordinators ai the 
annual NCLP conlercnce in October I0d7 Participants engaged in a dialogue 
ahum policies and piaetices in relation to the data and shared dala dial 
rellecied student outcomes 

Ongoing meetings among the program officer. NC.L’P and assessment 
stall, and city leaders led to die recommendation to collect standardized tesi 
score information lest wore data were viewed as essential determinaiits of col- 
lege eligibility lor ai-iisk siudents. ( onsequeiitly live new tables were added 
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io the revised Assr.ssinenf Guide (Rendon, Nora, Gans, and Calleroz, 1997a). 
They covered elementary school achievement test scores, middle school 
achievement test scores, high school achievement lest scores, mean scores on 
the SAT, and mean scores on the ACT. Partnerships also developed and sub- 
mitted their intervention assessment plans and reports. 

Genera (ion of reports focusing on systemic change. Several partnerships, in 
conjunction with the coordinator of qualitative assessment, produced detailed 
reports on systemic change, which were widely disseminated. Plans were made 
to integrate the data findings from the quantitative indicators of student 
progress, the intervention indicators and the systemic change indicators. This 
important task represents the next significant challenge in UPP assessment. 

Qutw/ifku/inn of 'student success. Partnerships were able to quantify the 
success they were having with students in partnership interventions. Some 
examples of their "victories with studeniC are improved scores on standard- 
ized state basic skilU tests at the elementary, middle, and high school levels: 
instances of schools removed from probationary status; and improved transfer 
and persistence rates. 

8igni/iiunf decline o/ViiMYism. The smoothest running years in the UPP 
assessment were Years 3 and 6. Tensions were eased, complaints diminished, 
and trust developed between the assessment lean, and city representatives 



Conclusion 

This UPP assessment case study reveals how an unconventional evaluation 
effort for collaborates overcame typical prohk” s and mo\cd toward nor- 
malization and institutionalization. The UPP assessment process took leader- 
ship. hard work, countless negotiations, patience, and rccahbralion. This 
development process was somewhat predictable, as it progressed from forma- 
tive to normative and on to an institutionalization stage. Pam led to gain. As 
the UPP assessment moves forward to the year 2000, the project continues to 
gam purpose from being a shared learning experience. 
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This c'Juiptcr cuiflines the resources f/ici( uiu /i<ci co/Itiborcihve 
relmionsJiips, including/wndiiig sources tout examples of successful 
pmfr'Tsiiip.s. 



Sources and Information: Community 

* 

Colleges and Collaboration 

Erika Yamasaki 

The following ERIC publications discuss the scope of collaborative activities 
undertaken by community colleges and their diverse partners, the types of 
agencies that kind such programs, and ihc strategies that guide effective part- 
nerships. As a result of collaborative relationships, satellite campuses and high 
school partnerships have been established, transler rates have increased, and 
concerns such as child care have been addressed. Funding sources for ail the 
different programs vary from foundations and national tctnil chains to local 
businesses, chics, and the colleges themsehes. The resource publications 
described here include reports on several regional, statewide, and local eilorts 
and also information on the need for collaboration, the benefits ol collabora- 
tion, and guidelines lor collahorative success. These resources may prove help- 
ful to institutions interested in forming their own collaborative relationships. 

Most ERIC documents : publications with CD numbers' can be viewed on 
microfiche at over nine hundred libraries worldwide. In addition, most may 
ire ordered on microfiche or on paper from the LRIC Document Reproduction 
Services fCDRS) by calling (800) 444-ERIC Journal articles arc not available 
Irom CDRS. but they can be acquired through regui.tr hbinry chancels or pur- 
chased from one of the Inflowing article reproduction services: Carl l’ n cover. 
Internet: hup :/Av\uv. car I . oig/u i ico vc r/. E-mail: u ncovc K ,l, cur ! org. telephone 
t800) 787-7070; CMl, IZ-ma'l orders^infoslore coin, telephone iHOO' 248- 
0460; and ISi. e-mail tga^ismci.com. telcphoneaHOO' 724-1840 

Existing Partnerships 

The 1 * documents illustMlc the langc ol activities in which community col- 
leges engage through collaborate c telalioiiships with Imsinesses. elite-.. oliier 
instmuions o! Iiighei education, and carious public agent ic*» 
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Clark, L. M., and Tullar, P. "Three Governmental Entities Collaborate to Build a 
Satellite Community College Campus in Northern Arizona: Working Together 
to Create a One-Stop Learning Center."' Flagstaff. Ariz.: Coconino Community 
College, 1995. (ED 395 618)" 

In an effort to develop a "one-stop learning center" to provide educational 
and library services to a remote community in northern Arizona, Coconino 
Community College (CCC), Northern Arizona University (NAU). and the city 
of Page collaborated to create a CCC satellite campus in Page. The new facil- 
ity will allow CCC to serve more than six hundred students, provide more 
classes, and expand student services in a cost-effective manner to meet grow- 
ing demand. In the cooperative effort, the city donated approximately twenty- 
five acres of land for the project; CCC will construct the library building, equip 
the library and supplement the city library's acquisitions efforts and services; 
and NAU will install the computerized library database. The instructional 
space of the facility wtii consist of traditional and interactive instructional tele- 
vision classrooms, vocational and technical laboratories, an art laboratory, a 
large multipurpose lecture classroom, and science and computer laboratories. 
The student support services will include a learning enhancement center, an 
English as a Second Language lab, and a student lounge area. 

Marcimak, M. P ‘ Establishing a Major Oif-Campus Centei: The Midlands 
Model." University Center, Mich.: Delia College, 1995. (ED dll 921) 

Delia College, a community college in Michigan, used a vacant high 
school in Midland County as an off-campus, community-based facility. With 
limited resources the college transformed the school into an instr tional site 
to serve students in their communities, enhance college visibility, and serve 
increasing enrollment. To accomplish these goals, several steps were required, 
including collaborating with community leaders and conducting needs assess- 
ments: developing a handbook for faculty teaching at the center; staffing 
beyond job descriptions; contracting services; acquiring furnishings; and 
enhancing student services, technology, learning services, and collegtality. The 
purposes and functions of the Delta College alter arc to provide community 
residents with access to educational semccs, a unique learning environment 
tailored to the community's needs, programs that develop creativity as well as 
provide career training, a high-quality teaching and learning environment, and 
fotmal and ink »na! experiences promoting the social and cultural diversity of 
tiie community. 

Schlack, M ‘The Arcadia Commons Partnership: The Community College and 
Economic Redevelopment.' Kalamazoo. Mich. Kalamazoo Valley Community 
C, liege, 1993. (ED 358 887) 

Arcadia Commons (AO in Kalamazoo. Michigan, is a business education 
park developed through the comhmed efforts of the Kalamazoo Willey Commu- 
nity College (KVCC), area business and financial institutions, and the Kalama- 
zoo Public Museum Togethei they formed the paitner.dnp IVwnunvn 
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Kalamazoo Incorporated (DKl). KVCC’s involvement resulted from its need to 
find new space for its downtown satellite campus, which offers basic skills, 
employee training, and retraining courses. AC project funding came from DKl 
members, a federal grant, and a special city business tax. Among the AC projects 
and partners arc a five-star hotel refurbished by the Upjohn Company; KVCCs 
downtown center, which will scree more than five thousand students and com- 
plement programs on the main campus; the * esi Michigan Cancer Center, a 
joint venture of Kalamazoo’s two regional health cave providers; and the refur- 
bished offices of the Visiting Nurse Association of Southwest Michigan. The cap- 
stone of the AC is the $20 million educational New Museum, under the 
stewardship of KVCC, with hands-on exhibits exploring the science, culture, anti 
technolog)' of Southwest Michigan. 

Brown, J. L. "The High School Partnership at Kansas City Kansas Community Col- 
lege.’’ Kansas City: Kansas City Kansas Community College, 1903. (f;D 362 24H) 
The Kansas City Kansas Community College (KCKCC) High School Part- 
nership Program was established in spring 1987 to enable outstanding high 
school seniors to earn both high school and college credit for college-level 
courses taken on then high school campuses. Through the partnership pro- 
gram, KCKCC offers classes at ten of the seventeen high schools in its service 
area. When the program was first initialed, 28 students enrolled for 84 credit 
hours. By spring 1993, 239 students were enrolled for 924 credit hours. The 
high school faculty that teach in the program are recommended by their dis- 
tricts and approved by KCKCC personnel. They then become part ol KCKCCs 
adjunct lacuity and receive the same compensation. The classes, which are 
offered in response to requests from the school district, are held on the high 
school campuses during the regular school day. Compared to on-campus 
Ke .KCC classes, partnership classes may meet on a different schedule, but their 
student performance requirements, textbooks, and total class hours cadi 
semester are the same. The program has helped KCKCC' establish positive con- 
nections with many of its feeder high schools and has ele\aied its image in the 
larger community. 

Funding Sources 

These documents describe collaborative programs supported by various type.-, 
of funders. 

Boone, L. J /he Atiidcmv for Cormmuwv College TiWe»dii/> At/vum emenf. Jmio- 
vufion. mid Modeling C\(.( / AIM). Raleigh: North Carolina Stale University, 
' > l (ID 340 4 38) 

l lie Acadcmv (or Cuinimumy College I cadetship. Innovation, and Mod- 
eling (ACT I.AIMi is a lhrec->car pilot project funded by the W. K Kellogg 
l otuulahon, Noah Carolina State University, and the community lollcge sys- 
tems ol Mat) land. Virginia, South ( arolma, and North Carolina ACCLAIMS 
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purpose is to help the regions community colleges assume a leadership role in 
community-based programming and in effecting collaboration among com- 
munity leaders and organizations in order to identify and seek solutions to crit- 
ical concerns. The program has four main components: a continuing education 
program for community college presidents, administrators, faculty, governance 
officials, and other community leaders; a doctoral degree program in commu- 
nity college leadership; the development and dissemination of resource mate- 
rials on strategic planning, environmental scanning, mapping community 
college publics, identifying and involving community leaders, networking, 
assessing needs, forming i ilinons, conducting community development, and 
evaluating; and collaborative university program enrichment. 

Campbell. L. and Dahl. J. Men vii’x Puiiiily-fo-Pumilv /nimuivr m Oregon. Paper 
presented at the Family Day Care Technical Assistance Conference. Atlanta. 
Apr. 1WH tPD 3 to 185). 

Pamily-to-F'amth is a two-year collaboration among community col- 
leges. public agencies, and businesses in Oregon. It is funded bv Mervyn's 
department stores, and its purpose is to enhance the quality of family child 
care in the state by training care providers, assisting providers to achieve 
national accreditation, and educating consumers to recognize and demand 
high-quality child care. 

National Center foi Academic Achievement ami Transfer. and American Coun- 
cil on Education. ' Postering Institutional Change to Strengthen Transfer: Part- 
nership Grams (Phase ID and Core Curriculum Grants. Projects Funded 
August W\: 7'iun.s/n WerPmg Papers. Ndl. 2 (b). 1-7 (ED Hi 808) 

The Partnership Grant Piogram ol the Nattonal Center for Academic 
Achievement and Transfer awards grants to partnership:* between two- and 
four-year institutions to strengthen iransler, especially lor low -income African 
American and Hispanic students. It also awards Core Curriculum Grams to 
partnerships between two- and lout-year institutions that focus exclusively on 
curriculum development and require the expansion or redesign of curricula 
across at least two disciplines or in tnlcidisctplmary studies. Focusing on insti- 
tutional change m teaching and learning practices, the grants support laculty 
collaboration. Strong administrative support and methods to monitor die effec- 
tiveness of iransler are essentia} component* of both gram piogram* 

I . ill one. i /kii/Jing ( OiiiitfoiK /oi (he Piglif Against Puigv Cnni>muji(\ College fin - 
flutters. Washington, P (... American Association of Community Colleges. 
I<W. (FP 5b5 > 7b) 

In an clloit to initiate vomnumiix -based educational cflorts for die pre- 
vention and treatment ol substance abuse, the American V-sociation ol Com- 
nuimly C ollege-, and the Metropolitan I ale Foundation sponsored the 
Community ( dirge Alcohol and CM her Drug Abuse Educatinn/Trammg Ini- 
tiative. I illccii patltcipaling institution weir awaidcd two-year giants of up 
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lo S 10,000 10 develop and deliver drug abuse education and training progiams 
in partnership with community groups. 

Guidelines lor Establishing Collaborative Relationships 

The tollovving documents describe various approaches lo establishing suc- 
cessful collaborative relationships between community colleges and commu- 
nity-based organizations 

Kussrow, R G. “Why Community Colleges Need Organizational Partnerships. 
Position paper. 1'londa Atlantic University, 1 (ED 38b 230) 

Kussrow makes the argument that community problems often are so large 
in scope that community colleges can respond effectively only by forming orga- 
nizational partnerships. Prior to establishing these relationships, however, there 
must he a mutual belief tn the need for partnership, and communication among 
all participating agencies. Furthermore. Kussrow advocates the necessity of an 
understanding of each party's needs and constraints: an understanding of each 
partner's role; an appreciation of the structure, funding, and size of the other 
partners; a continued focus on mutual benefits: an awareness of existing com- 
mitments: mutually developed goals and measurable objectives: and a periodic 
evaluation of partnership agreement'.. As resources and expertise are shaied in 
areas of overlapping services, activities and stall time can be focused to expand 
each agency's original area of service. Other benefits of partnerships include 
reduced costs; heller use of existing buildings, stall, equipment, and othei 
resources: nondu plication ol services: and lower taxes. Examples of partnerships 
iomied and operating in North Carolina under these guidelines include the 
Catawba Valley Community College horticulture technology program, developed 
with the aid of local business ow ners and the Gaston College pailnership with 
local schools, and the Economic Development Commission of Lincoln County 
lo provide technical and vocational lessons loi high school students. 

To Help High-Risk Min/ciifs Ntuavd. Beacon Guide Salem. Oreg C'hemeketa 
Community College. I l >c)2. (ED 3-R> L >2(d 

I he goal ol the American Association ol Community Colleges' Beacon 
Colleges initiative is to disseminate information about exemplary collaborative 
programs and services. In Oicgon. C bemcUeta Continuum c ollcge is a Bea- 
con t.oliege that li.is been working m association with live other community 
colleges m the state to luuld community beyond the campus by collaborating 
vviih employers and agencies lo help high-risk students succeed. I his guide, 
designed as a lesource lor those wishing to inmate collaborative piojects ol 
their own. present'* an own lew ol ellorts undertaken by this Oregon consul - 
lium. The guide includes background inlormation on kev concept •*. seivtces, 
and issue 1 * related lo programs lot high-iisk conumuntv college students It 
also ioniums siunmuiies ol model piojects, descnplicms ol lumling sounc .. 
and lists of c\tri n.il jiuiliicis. major ai t tv Hies, and c cm it ad |>eo|ilc 
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Vaughan. G. B. ‘Community-Based Programming: The Community College as 
Leader and Catalyst.” Southern Association of Community. Junior, and Tech- 
nical Colleges Occasional Paper, 1993, 1 1 (1). 1-4. 

Community-based programming (CBP) envisions a cooperative process 
in which the community college serves as ihe leader and catalyst in effcciing 
collaboration among members of its community. Such collaboration not only 
helps bring about community renewal but brings benefits to colleges as well. 
In ibis program overview, CBP is noted as an approach that allows a rational 
process of decision making and helps institutions deal with long-term choices 
instead of focusing merely on day-to-day problems. CBP also provides an 
ongoing process for evaluating the college mission, which can often be pulled 
in many directions and misunderstood by the college community or the com- 
munity at large. By providing a means for building broad-based support, CBP 
ensures dial there will be more people working to obtain resources for the col- 
lege and also allows ihc community to use us resources more effectively and 
efficiently Also CBP provides a means for individual as well as community 
renewal, by placing ihe responsibility and authority for community renewal 
with the individual, thereby pku ing each citizen in charge of his or her own 
late. Finally, CBP assists » onununiiies to use their resources more effectively 
b\ working with other organizations. 

Harlacher. F. L.. and Gollalischcck, J. F Tlic Gmimtmuy-oiiiiding College: Lend- 
ing the UViy to Community Reviuili^nion. Washington. D.C: American Associa- 
tion of Community Colleges, 1996. (ED 395 607) 

Arguing that the nations educational system must he renewed to empower 
citizens and communities, this two-part monograph describes the importance of 
building learning communities and offers a blueprint to guide community colleges 
in this un lertaking. Establishing partnerships with the community and iis orga- 
nizations nd developing a community-based curriculum are central to the goal. 
Together, colleges and their communities can define a common vision of the future 
and translate that vision into programs and services. This monograph addresses 
specific issues in the implementation of a community-based curnculum, includ- 
ing the use ol a task force and the development of a live-year action plan. 

Johnson. L. ted.). "Common Ground. Exemplary Community College and 
C orpoiatc Partnership-* Mission W)o. Calif.. League for Innovation m the 
Community College, 1996. 

I his monogiuph contains descriptions ••( fourteen exemplary partnerships 
between community colleges and corporations. Each narrative discusses how 
a spat fie partnership was formed; us structure, organization, and funding; and 
the lessons learned in the process. Among the pailnerships featured are On-* 
tial Piedmont Community College (Virginia) and ( >kuma America. Delta Col- 
lege (Michigan) and General Motors Corporation, South Seattle t (immunity 
College (Washington) and the Boeing Company, and St. Louts C ommumiy 
C ollege (Missouri) and McDonnell -Douglas ( oiporalion 
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Sievenson J. M. “Systemic Leadership Strategies for Community Colleges Ini- 
tiating Partnerships with Corporations and Schools." Paper presented at the 
Leadership 2000 national conference of the League for Innovation in the Com- 
munity College. Washington. D.C. July 1993. ifcD 361 0123 

Methodologies for undertaking ‘systemic leadership initiatives.'* that is, 
approaches to sharing resources based on collaborative networking, arc 
reviewed in this report. Emphasis is placed on mtcrseclor partnerships between 
community colleges, corporations, and secondary schools, hollowing an 
overview of existing partnerships and a review of the literature, this report 
addresses resistance to collaborative partnerships on the part of both educa- 
tors and industry. Discussions about the systemic leaders role in bridging the 
gap between institutional resources and corporate and community needs, tran- 
sitions from traditional management and leadership approaches to systemic 
initiatives, and autonomy within systemic planning are also included. 

Evaluation and Training Institute. "Partnerships with the Public Sector Voca- 
tional Education Resource Package." Los Angeles: Evaluation and Training 
Institute, 1993. lED 337 792) 

Designed to assist community college administrators and faculty in 
enhancing vocational education programs and services, this resource package 
contains information on successful patliiership programs involving California 
Community Colleges (CCC) and public sector entities. Partnerships high- 
lighted in this report include the Career Path Exploration Program at Pool hi 11 
College, a mentorship program conducted in collaboration with the Women 
in Business Committee of the Mountain View Chamber of Commerce: the 
Greater Avenues for independence Consortium of the West Valley-Mission 
Community College District, a program assisting public welfare recipients to 
achieve economic self-sufficiency: the Hispanic Womens Mentorship Program 
at Cypress College, conducted in collaboration with the Eairview Development 
Center and using mentors to increase retention of Hispanic w omen in the psy- 
chiatric technician program at the college; and the Southwestern College coop- 
erative education program w ith die Navy, a partnership that provides students 
with internships at Navy command posts 
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From thf Editor 



Community colleges have long been involved with other institutions 
in their communities. However, today we find many of our colleges 
involved in new relationships, guided by a sense that their mission can- 
not be realized without sustained collaboration. This volume explores 
tire challenges and opportunities that collaboration presents for com- 
munity colleges. The contributors emphasize practical examples, 
modei programs, and lessons learned that can be used by a variety of 
institutions. 
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